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THE GROUP AND SOCIETY 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


The University of Missouri 


W3izte our civilization has been trying to transcend in- 
dividualism, a new and more insidious danger has devel- 
oped in group egoism. This is the tendency of minor groups 
to regard themselves as the units of development, if not 
as society itself. Western civilization will probably find 
more difficulty in transcending such group egoism than in 
leaving behind individualism. That this tendency toward 
group egoism may produce even greater social disturbances 
than individual egoism, the world of the present bears wit- 
ness. Group egoism of any sort, however, whether it be of 
a class, a nation, or a race, rests upon the same: funda- 
mental fallacies as individualism. 3 

No social group can develop an ideal social life without 
an ideal social setting; for groups as well as individuals 
must form an environment for one another. As long as 
the rights of any group fail to be respected the rights of 
all groups will be imperilled. For example, national au- 
tonomy will be threatened so long as there is not estab- 
lished international equality and good will. As long as 
nations have to arm to protect themselves from other na- 
tions, no nation can give proper attention to its internal 
social order; for military expenditures will eat up public 
resources, equality of opportunity cannot be maintained, 
and an ideal social life cannot be realized. It is evident, as 


Eprror’s Norte: This article is the middle section of the final chapter of a new 
text in sociology by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, to be published in July by 
D. Appleton and Company under the title, The Psychology of Human Society: An 
Introduction to Sociological Theory. 
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Professor Hobhouse says,’ that “The cause of democracy 
is bound up with that of internationalism. The relation is 
many-sided. It is national pride, resentment, or ambition 
that one day sweeps the public mind and diverts it from 
all interests in domestic progress. The next day the same 
function is performed no less adequately by a scare. The 
practice of playing on popular emotions has been reduced 
to a fine art which neither of the great parties is ashamed 
to employ. Military ideals possess the mind, and military 
expenditures eat up the public resources. On the other 
side, the political and economic and social progress of other 
nations reacts on our own. Physically the world is rapidly 
becoming one, and its unity must ultimately be reflected 
in political institutions. The old doctrine of absolute sov- 
ereignty is dead. The greater states of today exhibit a com- 
plex system of government within government, authority 
limited by authority, and the world-state of the not im- 
possible future must be based on a free national self-direc- 
tion as full and satisfying as that enjoyed by Canada or 
Australia within the British Empire. National emulation 
will express itself less in the desire to extend territory or to 
count up ships and guns, and more in the endeavor to mag- 
nify the contribution of our own country to civilized life. 

A nation as a whole cannot be in the full sense 
free while it fears another or gives cause of fear to another. 
The social problem must be viewed as a whole.” 

If all human groups form an environment to one an- 
other, then sociology cannot possibly stop with the concep- 
tion of any social group as society. We now see that this 
is only a tentative conception for the sake of investigation 
and research into the nature of social life. We see that 
there is truth in the conception of society proposed by Aug- 
ust Comte, the founder of sociology, that society is human- 
ity viewed from the standpoint of reciprocal relationships. 


* Liberalism, pp. 237-249. 
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At any rate, the ultimate unit of our sociological thinking 
can be neither the individual nor any minor social group, 
but the largest human group possible, humanity. 

It follows from this that no class or group, not even the 
national group, can be the bearer of all social values or 
even of a majority of them. Social values inhere in the 
total life of humanity. There is therefore, as much need 
for the socialization of classes, nations, and races as for 
that of individuals. These groups, and indeed all human 
institutions, need to be socialized with reference to human- 
ity, in order that the larger life of humanity may be made 
to flow through them. It is not only the family and the 
local community which needs a wider social spirit, but also 
economic classes and national groups. The selfishness of 
all these groups obviously threatens the development of all 
humanity. We shall be successful in socializing the behav- 
ior of these minor groups of men, however, only if the in- 
dividuals which make them up are socialized with refer- 
ence to humanity at large. The family, the trade union, 
the industrial corporation, the state, the nation, and even 
the racial group will no longer manifest group egoism when 
their constituent members have fully developed the hu- 
manitarian spirit. Purely group morality must be tran- 
scended, and the conscious ideal of all groups should be 
to serve the life of all humanity. Class and group con- 
sciousness in general should be replaced by a truly social 
consciousness, for groups no more than individuals exist 
as ends in themselves apart from the rest of humanity, 
but as parts of humanity. Like the individual personality, 
however, each group is the bearer of certain social values, 
and each should be given its due place in the total social 
life of humanity. Only thus can we secure a harmony of 
interests among all social groups and their cooperation in 
promoting the welfare of humanity at large. 





THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


The University of Chicago 


Wituin the past five years the concept Social Attitude 
has been used by a number of writers with a content suffi- 
ciently consistent to warrant the serious consideration of 
this term. Thomas,’ Dewey,? Park and Burgess,* Wil- 
liams,* Koffka,° Allport,° and Bogardus,’ among others, 
have employed the concept, though not with identical 
meanings. For an even longer period the writer has had 
a graduate course with this title, originally offered by W. I. 
Thomas. 

One would not need to be hypercritical to find incon- 
sistencies and incompatibilities in the various definitions 
(Thomas, for example, defines attitude as a conscious 
process) yet'the emphasis on behavior and the ultimate ex- 
pression in movement runs through them all. Important 
nuances of behavior are distinguished in the use of mar- 
ginal conceptions such as Disposition, Impulse, Habit, In- 
stinct, Reflex, and even Wish and Desire but it is possible 
to use the term attitude as a general notion to describe the 
tendency to perform actions of a describable and identifi- 
able sort. 

The logical significance of the concept lies in the change 
of emphasis from sensation to behavior, from receptivity 
to spontaneity and innate or acquired motor tendencies. 


* The Polish Peasant. * Foundations of Social Science. 
* Human Nature and Conduct. *“Gestalt Psychology:” Psy. Bull., 1922. 
* Introduction to Sociology. * Social Psychology. 

* Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 
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This distinguishes the approach from that of traditional 
psychology and from some aspects of behaviorism where 
the problem is to describe the “reaction” to a “stimulus” 
and where the sense organs are described as “receptors.” 
But there is another logical difference which is essentially 
a shift of emphasis from a timeless principle or force to a 
concrete events. This marks off the Attitude psychologists 
from the “Instinctivists.” “An attitude may variously be 
designated as a gesture, an incomplete act, or a tendency 
to act. ~Some attitudes are overtly motor and muscular 
though we also speak of “mental attitudes,” where the be- 
havior is delayed or only expected, yet always possible. 

Approached in this general way, one may speak of atti- 
tudes under certain broad dichotomies. Thus we may di- 
vide attitudes into the hereditary and the acquired. Some 
tendencies are inherited, as the tendency of the duckling in 
respect to water, or the grasping and sucking reflexes of 
children. Thomas speaks of these as “temperamental at- 
titudes.” Other attitudes are acquired under social pres- 
sure and definition, as the vegetarianism of Hindus or 
Polynesian cannibalism. These are social attitudes, though 
they are individual phenomena. 

Another dichotomy is that of conscious and unconscious 
attitudes. For there are unconscious attitudes. Williams 
in the work cited discusses judicial attitudes as seen in the 
five-to-four decisions of the supreme court, made consist- 
ently over a long period, and explicable only on the as- 
sumption of an unconscious bias or attitude. Other atti- 
tudes are conscious, such as my attitude toward carrots, 
or the Ku Klux, or Coolidge. 

A third division may not be quite so obvious but is valu- 
able and even essential to make, namely, the distinction 
between group attitudes and individual attitudes. “ Both 
are “social attitudes” in the sense above indicated, but the 
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group attitudes also exist. This is probably what the 
French writers mean by réprésentations collectives. Per- 
haps the two other invaluable French notions, morale and 
ésprit de corps also refer to certain phenomena which we 
may call group attitudes, that is, to collective phenomena 
which are not mere summations. ” By individual attitude 
we may designate not merely: the subjective aspect of any 
group tendency or cultural element but more particularly 
and more usefully the divergent and differentiated tend- 
encies. The individual manifestation of race prejudice 
cannot be understood apart from a consideration of group 
attitudes. In collecting data it often happens that the in- 
vestigator finds cases of the acquisition of a prejudice with 
astonishing suddenness and as the result of a single expe- 
rience. But this could only happen in a milieu where there 
was a pre-existing group attitude. One who has no negro 
prejudice may acquire it from a single unpleasant encoun- 
ter but it is the group attitude that makes it possible for 
him to acquire it. An exactly similar experience with a 
red-headed person would not result in the same sort of 
red-head-prejudice in the absence of any defining group at- 
titude. Moreover, in the United States, prejudice against 
mulattoes means always prejudice against black people. 
In South Africa and in Brazil where mulattoes are not 
classed with black people, the outcome would be very dif- 
ferent owing to the different group attitude. 

With regard to any attitude it is helpful to observe that 
it may be either Jatent or kinetic. These familiar words 
from physics are perhaps self-explanatory. “ All attitudes 
are not always active. We may call a girl’s liking for ice 
cream an attitude but it is not active or kinetic most of 
the time.““An attitude is kinetic if there is actual motion 
or tension, for the test or criterion is to be found in motor 
behavior. An attitude may be kinetic without any observ- 
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able or objective motion. Consider the difference between 
the two types of habit represented, respectively, by the 
ability to write and the tendency to excessive drinking of 
liquors, which we may call a “bad habit.” Both these hab- 
its are attitudes but the first is (in Dewey’s words) a tool 
to be used when needed and active only then, while the 
second is not so. A bad habit intrudes and breaks in. It 
is like a compressed spring or a pneumatic pressure-cyl- 
inder. The tendency arises and determines the attention, 
but may be the occasion of much disturbance even when 
unrecognized. The unconscious kinetic attitudes are the 
chief concern of the psychoanalysts. 

A central problem in this field is the relation of attitudes 
to objective phenomena. Thomas states this as recipro- 
cally causal, and sequential.* “The cause of an attitude 
is always a value and a pre-existing attitude.” This is 
stated to be equivalent to saying that every individ- 
ual phenomenon has both individual and social causes. 
This is undoubtedly true but there is another relation 
which this statement leaves out of account. It is the rela- 
tion between the subjective individual tendency and the 
external value (object is a better term). Now this 
relation is not causal or sequential but denotes rather the 
double aspect of one phenomenon. The attitude is toward 
an object and the object is, in some sense, the externaliza- 
tion of the attitude. Neither causes the other either with 
or without help. They appear together in experience. 

It follows that attitudes are just as social as objects and 
that objects are just as individual as attitudes. Both ob- 
jects and attitudes have both individual and social ante- 
cedents and both are aspects and results of organization. 
This relation is assumed in the investigation of attitudes 
which takes the form of questionnaires, concerning not at- 
titudes but objects, and yet which reveal attitudes as coun- 
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terparts. To ask a man whether he is a reactionary, con- 
servative, progressive, radical, or revolutionary is to de- 
mand information which may be difficult even if the sub- 
ject is willing. But to ask such a one to give his estimate 
of Coolidge, Wilson, Davis, Gompers, Foster, and Debs 
is to ask not for his attitudes but for his objects and to get 
information on both. “A man’s world is the external aspect 
of his character; his personality is the subjective aspect of 
the culture of a group. 

The problem of the genesis of attitudes is one aspect of 
the general problem of emotional disorganization and ra- 
tional reorganization concerning which there is a very large 
literature. New objects do not arise merely as effects of 
social values and preceding attitudes but as a result of 
conflict, crisis, and reintegration, wherein social and in- 
dividual forces and antecedents are in some form of oppo- 
sition. The present need here for investigation is the’study 
of types of crises and the collecting of new attitudes in 
their genesis. But the new phenomenon is always an atti- 
tude-object, or object-attitude. When the draft law made 
the declaration of war mean something, millions of people 
redefined the United States. The results were a new coun- 
try (new object) and a new patriotism (new attitude). 

Defined in this way, social attitudes may be spoken of 
as the elements of personality. * Personality consists of 
attitudes organized with reference to a group into a system 
more or less complete. A social attitude is not the mobili- 
zation of the will of the person but the residual tendency 
that has resulted from such a “mobilization” and the sub- 
sequent campaign. 

This brings up the relation of attitudes to wishes and 
particularly to The Wishes. Here there is at present some 
confusion. It is a good field for research and analysis. 
Some writers speak of attitudes composed of smaller or 
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simpler elements called wishes (Park) while others use the 
words in a way difficult to distinguish. The most obvious 
and to me the most useful distinction seems not to have 
been clearly stated. “A wish is obviously an incomplete 
act, a forward-looking movement with a future satisfac- 
tion as an essential characteristic. An attitude is, on the 
other hand, the result of organization, the residuum of ac- 
tivity, coming at the end of the satisfaction of some wishes 
and remaining to initiate other wishes but not related to 
wishes as' whole to parts. Those who write of “The Four 
Wishes” apparently mean types of attitudes, or perhaps 
classes of satisfactions, or something. 

Space forbids the discussion of appreciative and descrip- 
tive attitudes (following Royce) and of the value of such 
classifications as are inherent in complex group organiza- 
tion and the division of labor. The concrete and factual 
nature of the concept has already resulted in valuable re- 


searches. This is in marked contrast with the paralyzing 
sterility of the instinct concept which dominated this field 


for so long but which is, fortunately, being very rapidly 
discarded. 





CHILD LABOR RESEARCH 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 


THE WORLD is much in need of clear, accurate defini- 
tions. For lack of such definitions, or a sufficient number 
of them, sociology and economics are inexact; and partly 
for the same reason, politics and government are largely a 
matter of muddling through, not only in time of war but 
in time of peace. In fact, there is more muddling in deal- 
ing with the problems of peace-time than in dealing with 
those which are peculiarly or characteristically problems 
of war-time, though the phrase, “muddling through,” came 
into vogue in connection with problems of the latter sort. 

With regard to child labor, which represents a public 
issue once again prominent in the public mind, the Ameri- 
can people are pretty well agreed that it constitutes a se- 
rious evil from the standpoint either of individual or of so- 
cial welfare. But the American people are not nearly so 
well agreed as to what constitutes child labor. There is 
fairly general agreement that between child labor and suit- 
able children’s work there are many differences, but these 
differences have never been clearly formulated, much less 
universally accepted. 

The object of child-labor reform is the welfare of the 
child, and nobody denies the propriety or supreme import- 
ance of that object, but there are wide differences of opin- 
ion when it comes to methods and measures. Some of 
these differences, undoubtedly, could be resolved by scien- 
tific social research into the varied problems presented. 
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Research leads to definitions and proceeds by means of 
them. 

We are sometimes told that there are now 1,060,858 
child laborers in America. But such a statement is based 
on the false, or at least questionable, assumption that the 
Census Bureau definition of “gainful employment” as ap- 
plied to persons ten to fifteen years of age is a definition 
of child labor. There may be fewer than half a million 
child laborers, and there may be ten million. 

Edward N. Clopper has said of child labor: “I venture 
to define it as the employment of a child under eighteen 
years of age, at any task, with or without pay, under di- 
rection or independently of others, which deprives him of 
his proper measure of schooling, training, recreation, and 
healthy development.” In a book of my own I defined it 
as “any work of children which interferes with health and 
normal development (mental as well as physical health 
and development), which prevents or balks the legitimate 
expression of the child’s natural instincts and desires, 
which deprives him of proper opportunity for play and for 
schooling, and of education not only through formal 
schooling and wholesome play but through suitable work.” 

But a number of the terms in the foregoing definitions 
require clarification. What is a “proper measure of school- 
ing”? What is it in the individual case? What is “suit- 
able work” as distinguished from child labor? What is it 
in the individual case? Premature school-leaving is a very 
important aspect of premature going-to-work and vice 
versa — but what is either? We all recognize that this 
prematurity is more than a question of chronological age, 
and that it varies with individual cases, and yet chrono- 
logical age, applied to masses of children, is still basic to 
our child-labor and school-attendance laws. These and 
other pertinent questions demand careful, scientific studies 
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of physiological, psychological, educational, and social fac- 
tors affecting not only the answers but the translation of 
the answers into desirable and effective law and adminis- 
tration. 

Here, parenthetically, a word may be said about the cur- 
rent references to high-standard and low-standard states 
— references made in connection with the legal standards 
incorporated in state child-labor laws. It is altogether too 
easy to assume that the state that has the highest chrono- 
logical-age prohibitions has the best child-labor standards. 
This is by no means a necessary or logical conclusion. 
That state has the highest child-labor standards which has 
the best child-labor standards — the standards of law and 
administration which represent the best service to children 
and society in respect of those individual and social needs 
associated with preparation for, entrance upon, and adjust- 
ment to occupational life. 

There is such a thing, or at least the possibility of such 
a thing, as going too fast and too far in child-labor legisla- 
tion, especially as regards its prohibitions — though of 
course there is also such a thing as going too slow! Time 
is long, but childhood is fleeting. Child-labor and school- 
attendance laws are still necessary to protect boys and girls 
from premature, excessive, or unsuitable work, but pro- 
tection by these means has now proceeded far enough, at 
least in some progressive states, to permit and even require 
more and more attention to the problem of proper guidance 
into work, of its supervision in the interest of the young 
worker — as phases of child-labor reform. 

This is primarily a task and responsibility of the schools, 
but is one which employers may and should share as em- 
ployers and as citizens. I would like to see employers and 
child-labor reformers conferring constantly together on 
these problems and working together on their solution — 
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less controversy and recrimination, more conference and 
cooperation. As a help to mutual understanding and co- 
operation, it is no more important for reformers to oppose 
the view of those who see nothing about them but child 
labor and nothing to do but legislate prohibitively, than 
for employers to oppose the view, equally extreme and un- 
reasonable, that there is no child labor at all and that there- 
fore nothing need be done about it. From the fact that 
not all work of children is harmful it does not follow that 
all work of children is harmless; from the fact that it is 
good for children to learn to work, it does not follow that 
all work of children is beneficial. 

Child-labor legislation has proceeded far enough in some 
of the advanced states to make desirable a large amount of 
research and investigation regarding the workings and con- 
sequences of existing laws, as well as regarding problems 
connected with proposed further steps. I shall not at- 
tempt here even to mention the topical divisions of a pro- 
gram of research and investigation that might be advisable. 
I am concerned, instead, with the idea that the object of 
child-labor reform is the welfare of the child, and with the 
suggestion that the method of prohibitory legislation nay 
reach or even exceed the point of diminishing returns, with 
reference to the welfare of the child, and that the test of 
any reform movement or method is to be found in its re- 
sults rather than in its intentions, though it is not always 
possible to say that a method that has worked well in the 
past will, if carried farther, work well in the future. 

A reform movement may acquire bad habits, just as in- 
dividuals may acquire bad habits. It may form the pro- 
hibitory-legislation habit. It may become excessively dog- 
matic. But in social reform, as in scientific experiment, 
there should be frequent survey of the results to date, and 
always an open-minded, uncompromising desire and quest 
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for the truth. In a sense, and to a certain extent, social 
reform is experimentation. It begins with a particular 
problem — the scientific way — that is due to some malad- 
justment in social and economic arrangements or their 
operation. It is tested pragmatically — the scientific way 
— but mistakes are corrected with difficulty and sometimes 
at great cost. They do, however, afford valuable experi- 
ence. 

Much may be said, of course, for the settlement of social 
questions by the method of conflict and controversy — a 
method which, indeed, can scarcely be avoided. I do not 
expect that social research will ever completely take its 
place, but I think it is likely to play a larger and larger part 
in the ceaseless effort of society to adjust itself better to so- 
cial life. Since, however, not even social research can be 
wholly disinterested and objective, I would suggest that co- 
operative social research — cooperative as between the 
parties in conflict or disagreement — offers a rational mode 
of procedure. Along with conflict and disagreement, along 
with the faults and shortcomings of social research at its 
best, may go the spirit of social research, which is essen- 
tially the scientific spirit. That spirit is the chief desider- 
atum. ‘That spirit, moreover, is a form of courage—a 
willingness on both sides to seek for and abide by the truth, 
the truth as nearly as can be determined. One advantage 
of such cooperative research is the increased acceptability 
of the findings. 

But besides the subjection of matters in dispute to social 
research, there is needed also the subjection of the methods 
and terms of social research to critical examination. Social 
researchers themselves must be willing to submit social re- 
search to the testing of social research. The validity of 
methods must be searchingly and open-mindedly studied. 
The terms used as categories in the accumulation and clas- 
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sification of data must be clarified, defined, else the results 
must surely remain in dispute. All this emphasis on so- 
cial research may seem visionary, chimerical, unduly hope- 
ful; but a tendency in the direction of less dogmatism and 
more of the scientific spirit and method is to be encouraged 
and promoted. Social research is as much a social need as 
the solutions to which it is addressed, and presents a chal- 
lenge to intelligence and good will. There is nowhere 
greater need of it than in the field of child labor and child- 
labor reform, wherein there has been a great deal of investi- 
gation, but too little of what some of us understand as so- 
cial research. 

Child-labor investigation, as distinguished from re- 
search, yields descriptive facts about the conditions under 
which children work (and go to work), and sometimes evi- 
dence of varied sorts of injury which seem justly attribu- 
table to the employment. Such data are important, but 
the function of research would be to formulate a definition 
of child labor which would give those data their fullest sig- 
nificance and value. Child labor is conceived as bad, but 
the badness is largely a matter of opinion; research would 
determine and define the elements of badness, and estab- 
lish the causal connection between the work and the in- 
jury. Child labor is further conceived as the premature, 
excessive, or unsuitable work of children and young peo- 
ple; research would seek to define (that is, to clarify) pre- 
maturity, excessiveness, and unsuitability. 

As to the relation of child labor to child health very little 
real research has yet been done. This is one of the serious 
neglects of child-labor reform. We ought to have studies 
(among others) showing the rate of growth and develop- 
ment of children employed in different occupations and 
industries, as compared with children not in industry; 
morbidity and mortality studies of children in different oc- 
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cupations and industries, as compared with children not 
in industry ; fatigue studies of employed children with ref- 
erence not only to particular occupations but also to ado- 
lescent, changes and adjustments. 

A field of inquiry that has been almost entirely neglected 
is that relating to the mental health of children and young 
persons in industry. It is well known that early adoles- 
cence is a period of peculiar susceptibility to the inception 
or development of nervous disturbances and disorders. 
There are in adolescent labor under present conditions, 
several labor factors which in combination with adolescent 
factors are unfavorable to mental health; such as, fatigue 
(and especially cumulative fatigue) ; indoor confinement 
to repetitive tasks which not only stress the finer neuro- 
muscular coordinations but repress many of the pow- 
ers and thwart the expression of normal, creative impulses ; 
the frequent interference with wholesome play and recrea- 
tion, so highly preferable to the indoor commercialized 
amusements which working boys and girls seek at night; 
the child-labor turnover, with its accompanying experience 
and sense of failure and maladjustment; and soon. More 
knowledge, by clinical and field methods, should be ob- 
tained of the mental hazards of juvenile and adolescent 
employment, and this knowledge would contribute to a 
scientific definition of child labor. A conception of child 
labor is inadequate if it does not include hazards as well 
as effects, and deprivations (corresponding in part to the 
substitutes for child labor) as well as effects and hazards. 

Child labor, again, is conceived as something different 
from suitable children’s work. It would be the function 
of research to formulate the differentia between child labor 
and its antithesis, children’s work. Standards of children’s 
work are desirable in order that we may give children, 
through voluntary parental and community effort, the 
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work activities to which they are entitled as a vital part of 
their upbringing and education. Child labor, once more, 
is conceived as essentially a matter of individual cases — 
the child on the one hand, the job on the other. In legisla- 
tion, however, prohibitions are mass prohibitions based 
on chronological age, and occupations are referred to in 
general terms. Research would finally make it possible to 
reduce our present dependence on chronological age in law 
and administration, and classify kinds of work with ref- 
erence to particular elements of value and disvalue. 

A research project which I hope will some day be under- 
taken with adequate funds and sufficient concentration 
of attention and continuity of effort may be described 
as a quest of Objective Standards for the Induction 
of Children into Occupational Life. It has a specific pur- 
pose which gives it independent standing and a unity of 
its own, though its execution would involve subsidiary and 
contributory pieces of research within the total scope, be- 
sides the collection and correlation of data already avail- 
able but needing to be supplemented for the purpose here 
considered. The problem and project may be briefly set 
forth. 

Child labor is essentially a matter of individual cases. 
This is true from the standpoint of prematurity of school 
withdrawal, as well as from that of premature, excessive, 
or unsuitable work. The prohibitions and compulsions of 
child-labor and school-attendance laws are mass prohibi- 
tions and compulsions, depending very largely on chrono- 
logical age, which may signify very little as to the individ- 
ual case. The exceptions and exemptions in these laws 
(certain occupations excepted, or children exempted for 
reasons of poverty) are seldom based on recognition of es- 
sential points of difference between child labor and suitable 
work (or going-to-work). In child-labor laws reference 
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is made to occupations in general terms, though even in 
factory employment there are wide variations in the na- 
ture and conditions of the work performed. Child-labor 
standards supplementary to chronological age (such as 
completion of a specified grade at school, or requirement 
of a physical examination) leave something to be desired 
in the way of adaptability to the individual case. Voca- 
tional guidance regards the individual case, but vocational 
guidance must keep within the law— it should, in some 
sense, be definitely a part of the law, and especially of its 
administration. 

The question arises, from all these considerations, what 
standards capable of incorporation in child-labor law and 
administration (the burden in child-labor law being 
thrown to a greater extent on administration) can be for- 
mulated which will be an improvement on existing stand- 
ards in the direction of more adequately dealing with child 
labor as a matter of individual cases, and especially will 
reduce the present dependence on chronological age in 
statutory provisions or even obviate its use? The question 
suggests study of the differentia between child labor and 
children’s work, of differences in jobs open to children 
and in which they are actually employed, and of the exist- 
ing literature of research into differences in children — and 
such particular matters as the determination and signifi- 
cance of physiological age, psychological traits, etc. The 
study would indicate further lines of research, and in its 
own course would require a system of scoring jobs accord- 
ing to different elements of value, negative or positive. 
The study would result in the formulation for further Jis- 
cussion of tentative objective standards for the purposes 
indicated, and would include a statement of the implica- 
tions which the adoption of those or similar standards 
would possess with respect to administrative machinery 
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and methods. Consideration would be given to the matter 
of what belonged to law and what to administration of 
and under the law. 

In my mention of vocational guidance I have in mind 
the sort which includes educational guidance and which 
is concerned with follow-up supervision of the young work- 
er (health matters to be one of its chief concerns). In re- 
gard to the administrative side of child-labor protection, I 
have in mind the dangers of discretionary power at present 
and in the future. The approach to the study as a whole 
would be philosophical, its method and to some extent its 
content, would be scientific, and the findings would be eval- 
uated from the standpoint of feasible practice. 

It might be found that chronological age would do very 
well with respect to children under fourteen years, and 
public opinion seems already to have reached that mini- 
mum in its attitude toward child labor. Public opinion in 
some states has reached a higher minimum and legislated 
accordingly. In the absence of such standards as the study 
I have outlined would furnish, the incorporation in law 
of a higher age standard than fourteen is, I believe, de- 
sirable, at least as a matter of present expediency. If an 
age minimum of fifteen or sixteen is desirable — as I think 
the evidence shows — it is feasible. The change could not 
wisely be made abruptly, but it could be made. The de- 
sirability of objective standards other than chronolog- 
ical age raises the question of what use could and should 
be made of chronological age when we have them; but 
that question need not bother us overmuch as yet. Now 
we have to rely largely on chronological age, with certain 
supplementary standards, and we must make the most of 
them in the interest of boys and girls continuing upon the 
greatest vocation of all, which is life itself in its joyous full- 
ness, with manifold duties and responsibilities. Society, 
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they should not forget, nor should we, is their ultimate 
employer — society in which the child and coming man is, 
or ought to be, an active and creative member. 

From philosophy we must obtain a broader conception 
of child labor and popularize it; from social research, a 
narrower definition, and apply it. From philosophy, a full 
recognition that the establishment of children’s work as a 
part of the child’s upbringing and education is a vital task 
of child-labor reform; from social research, a clear formu- 
lation of usable standards of children’s work as distin- 
guished from child labor. We must approach this prob- 
lem of suitable children’s work, which society has neglect- 
ed, from the standpoint, first, of those work activities which 
all present child-labor laws permit under home and school 
auspices, and second, of those juvenile occupations in fac- 
tory and store which should be available and legally per- 
missible to certain children under certain conditions in 
accordance with the true purpose of vocational guidance. 
These two kinds of children’s work, as distinguished from 
child labor, require further development and wise utiliza- 
tion. 

Admittedly we are striving against child labor with im- 
perfect knowledge, and with imperfect means, as repre- 
sented by existing forms of law and administration. We 
shall not solve the problem in our day, and child labor will 
never be abolished. Eventually it will disappear. Educa- 
tion will have taken its place. This education must be con- 
ceived in terms broad enough to include not only a suitable 
kind and amount of schooling, but also suitable play and 
suitable work — all a part to some extent of the educa- 
tional system but to a still larger extent of education itself, 
which essentially is self-creative growth. Prohibitions and 
compulsions will still obtain, there will still be school-at- 
tendance and child-labor laws ; but the future methodology 
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will be characterized by the spirit of guidance, self-direc- 
tion, and freedom. The child himself, in a suitable edu- 
cational environment, will do what prohibitions and com- 
pulsions cannot do, and the transition from school to in- 
dustry will be merely a phase of the educational and life 
continuum. 

The absence of a scientific definition of child labor, or 
the lack of objective standards for determining child labor 
in the individual case, does not mean that present policies 
of child-labor reform must be abandoned. We cannot 
abandon the established social policy of protecting working 
children to the fullness of their need, and the obligation 
lies upon us to do the best we can with the means and 
methods available while seeking at the same time to im- 
prove the means and methods. The desirable temporary 
solution of the child-labor problem is not the desirable 
ultimate and permanent solution. 





THE RANDOM SAMPLE 
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THE TERM “random sample” is quite generally used in 
a discussion of the collection of statistical material. It is 
understood to mean a relatively small number of units 
selected from a great mass of units, in such a promiscuous 
manner that the different characteristics found among 
them will be represented proportionately to their existence 
in the entire group. Even when all possible variations 
are not present, it is presumed that enough variations are 
duly represented to enable a representation curve to be con- 
structed from the data thus made available. 

There is no objection to the use of a random sample in 
making an analysis of social phenomena, providing it is 
truly representative. There is, however, a serious difficulty 
in securing a random sample. 

When we are making a study of units composed of single 
items the obtaining of a random sample is easy. For ex- 
ample, securing a random sample of individuals for the 
purpose of estimating the curve of height or weight, or for 
determining the relative variation in the intelligence quo- 
tient of a given group of individuals. The study of society, 
however, involves more than a variation in individuals. 
It is a study of social processes, of group activities, and the 
inter-relationship of activities and processes. The unit of 
investigation consists of an individual human being, if we 
are trying to show an increase or decrease of population, 
or movement of population. It may consist of a study of 
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individual members in a church or benevolent organiza- 
tion if we are attempting to show the relationship to the 
total expenditure. When the investigation involves a study 
of social processes, however, it is not the individual that is 
the unit of investigation, but rather the activities of the 
group of individuals, the social processes, or as Giddings 
said, the socius.* 

Since this is true, the securing of a random sample is 
more of a problem than when individual items are the unit 
of investigation. The sample should be a complete unit. 
If a study is being made of social activities, each unit must 
be studied completely. In making a study of Health 
Agencies in County Seat Towns, for example, it would be 
inaccurate to consider scattered inquiries within scattered 
towns as random samples. Each town should be consid- 
ered as a unit and studied as a unit in its entirety. That 
is, a complete, comprehensive study must be made of each 
random sample unit as in the above case, a county seat 
town. If a study of community recreation is being made, 
the random sample would involve a complete and compre- 
hensive study of random selected communities.” 

A random sample of the recreational activities of se- 
lected communities would not be a satisfactory basis for 
drawing conclusions since the unit of study consists of all 
phases of recreational activity and the conditioning phe- 
nomena within each sample community. A random sam- 
ple study of families would involve making a complete 
study of all the activities and the conditioning factors in- 
volved in the life of each selected family. Selected indi- 


*F. H. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, p. 9. 


* If the communities were selected, on a basis which is scientifically sound, as 
emanate samples, then a random sample of the representative sample would 
possible. 
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vidual members within the sample families would not be 
adequate. A random sample study of group activities in- 
volves consideration of all the activities and conditioning 
phenomena of each sample group, and not sample individ- 
uals within the sample group, as pseudo-scientists are 
sometimes tempted to do in order to avoid tedious work 
and get results quickly. 





CHANGING THE CHILD’S BEHAVIOR 
BY DIRECT METHODS* 
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IN ADDITION to indirect methods of improving the child’s 
behavior through changing his home and school environ- 
ment to provide the proper external stimuli, actual work 
with the child is also of importance. His attitude toward 
his own problems must be taken into consideration, and 
how he thinks and feels about them. His thinking and 
feeling, and eventually his doing must be changed. Very 
often, his own interest may be enlisted as a constructive 
part of the program. Some children are resistive to at- 
tempts made to persuade them to enter upon a campaign 
for self-improvement, but that many are eager to win ap- 
probation in this way the success of Boy Scout ideals and 
those of similar organizations testifies. Not only the desire 
to win approval from others, but also the glow of self-sat- 
isfaction, act as emotional motivations. Once the child’s 
cooperation is secured, the building up of inhibitions, the 
formation of desirable habits and the development of ideals 
of conduct are made much easier. 


_ ™Enprror’s Nore: The first article in this series was published in the preceding 
aane the Journat under the title, “Changing the Child’s Behavior by Indirect 
et eg 


* The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Ralph P. Truitt, Director 
of the Division for Prevention of Delinquency, of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and to the individual members of the staff of Clinic No. 1, for the help 
and advice given them in the preparation of this article. In considering problems of 
treatment, we have drawn as freely upon the the fields of psychiatry and psychi- 
atric social work as upon psychology, so that the composite findings of clinical ex- 
perience are to some extent embodied in this paper. 
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Even the small child is amenable to social approval if 
expressed in terms that are intelligible to his immature 
comprehension. Douglas Thom and others engaged in 
habit training of young children have found the old Sun- 
day School method of rewarding with stars an incentive. 
This device is often helpful in establishing good habits. 
The system, of giving a red star for every day the child is 
obedient, or keeps his bed dry, or whatever other behavior 
pattern is being built up into an habitual response, with 
a gold star at the end of each week that is 100 per cent 
perfect, has often proven amazingly successful. The crit- 
ical point is whether the interest of the child can be re- 
tained for a period sufficiently long to fix into a habit the 
desired change of behavior. The transition from the star 
reward into more abstract social terms is also a problem. 

Many variations of this star method have been adopted. 
One child, for example, gradually completed the roof of a 
house by coloring a shingle each day that his efforts 
to prove obedient were successful, an appropriate story 
having been told concerning the analogy between the build- 
ing of the house and the establishment of good habits. In 
other cases, the star system is replaced by a more substan- 
tial form of reward, such as making the child’s weekly al- 
lowance dependent upon his good behavior. 

In the older child, it is unnecessary to devise so simpli- 
fied an expression, as he reacts more readily to adult forms 
of approval. He responds more directly to the attitudes 
of the adults about him, feeling pride in their encourage- 
ment and praise. In the beginning, if the relations within 
the family circle have become strained, he may respond 
better to some one outside, but gradually the rdle must be 
transferred to the parents, even if for a time it is needful 
for some one else to usurp it. 

Misconduct may be but the outer symptom of some 
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deeper underlying mental conflict. Perhaps the child is 
afraid to reveal his secret anxieties to his parents, or is met 
with so much horror and reproof when he attempts to do 
so that the burden is only increased. This is particularly 
true in conflicts associated with precocious sex experiences, 
when the parents are apt to react to the child’s confidences 
with such vigorous condemnation that the subject is never 
broached again. Although he does not speak of it, the 
child may still be brooding over the matter and continue 
misconduct as an outcome of this inner ideation, which 
sometimes assumes an almost compulsive force. Then it 
falls to someone outside the family to draw the child out 
from the vicious circle of repression, conflict, and misbe- 
havior. The mere discussion of his problems in a matter- 
of-fact manner, with no hint of reproof or emotional over- 
charging, does a great deal to relieve the child’s anxiety. 
A frank explanation of actual facts clears up still more of 
the difficulty, which has often been exaggerated by unsat- 
isfied curiosity or misunderstanding and confusion. The 
inauguration of healthy interests and activities, which keep 
the child’s mind occupied with ideation concerning the 
new stimuli, usually completes the therapy and clears up 
the behavior difficulties. 

It is not always easy to uncover these mental conflicts, 
since the fear and shame with which they have become as- 
sociated urge him to keep their existence concealed. But 
even if he will not consciously reveal them, unconsciously, 
in his dreams and day-dreams, and through various types 
of compensatory and defensive reactions, their presence 
is exposed. Skillful questioning then brings him to open 
confession and from then the procedure is that described. 

Fears also play their part in shaping the child’s reac- 
tions. These, too, are often concealed by the child, who 
has found them met only by ridicule instead of by an ex- 
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planation which would enable him to recognize their un- 
reality and overcome them. A child may be obsessed by 
fears of one thing or another for a long period, without 
parents or teachers comprehending the basis of the peculiar 
behavior which may have resulted. The child who clamors 
for a light in his room and will not go to bed alone because 
he is afraid of the dark, is a common example, though his 
parents may be quite puzzled by his troublesomeness. 
Many of these fears arise from some particular experience, 
or some story which has been heard, and if the origin of 
the conditioned mechanism can be discovered the healing 
process is made that much easier. The origin may be 
shrouded in forgetfulness, however, and then other asso- 
ciations or, a process of rationalization of the situation 
must be employed to counteract its potency. 

Imagination often may be used constructively in chang- 
ing the child’s behavior. The misconduct of the imagina- 
tive child may be the product of his creative fancies. The 
line between make-believe and reality is not clearly drawn 
in the child’s mind, and often the two become confused in 
his behavior, also. To utilize the make-believe which has 
led the boy to impersonate the piratical heroes of his latest 
book or movie along more constructive lines, such as 
writing, dramatics, and the like, then becomes the key-note 
of therapy, until the child can be helped to distinguish 
which of his imaginative products may be carried over 
into overt production with safety. The exaggerated type 
of make-believe which is transferred into misconduct with- 
out regard for the consequences is often motivated by the 
child’s desire to escape from some painful reality. The 
imaginative child referred to earlier, who staged so realistic 
a burglary as to land in Juvenile Court, had wrapped him- 
self in his make-believe activities because he had never re- 
ceived any special demonstrations of affection from his 
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foster parents, and sought refuge from this painful situa- 
tion by living in his world of dreams. As the parents, 
having come to understand his position, began to satisfy 
his craving for affection, and his contact with reality in- 
creased, he began voluntarily to differentiate between the 
parts of his reading which could be “acted out” with pro- 
priety and those which could not. 

The type of imagination which has form in day-dreams 
needs another kind of treatment. Here the goal is to induce 
a translation of phantasies into active play interests. Ac- 
tive play has many other values in its influence upon con- 
duct, for through it are developed ideals of fair play, good 
sportsmanship, the ability to enter into competition, to be 
a good loser, and many other desirable character traits. _ 
The child with an inferiority complex may be materially /~ 
helped by learning to box, so that he is able to stand up to 
opposition and receive punishment in a give and take spirit. 
The child who is constantly whining to his parents or 
teacher about his treatment at the hands of his playmates 
is benefited by joining in their games and sports and by 
the physical and moral hardening of the boxing bout. 

The young reader finds his thinking and feeling and 
eventually his doing influenced by what he reads. There- 
fore it is important to select the proper literature for him, 
and to guide his tastes unobtrusively. The graded reading 
lists, and the aid of the children’s librarians in many of 
the city libraries are helpful in this respect. Fears which 
incapacitate and make the display of a normal amount of 
courage impossible are often inculcated through the inad- 
vertent selection of some tale of horror, such as “The Mur- 
der in the Rue Morgue.” The scenes from books may be 
woven into dream-pictures, recurring nightly, and rein- 
forcing the set of fears which has been initiated. The same 
principles apply to movies. One ten-year-old girl, after 
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seeing the film “Mad Love,” dreamed for nights thereafter 
of a madman entering her room to kill her. Ghost stories 
and movies with any element of horror and cruelty should 
be censored unless careful measures are taken to render 
them innocuous by insuring the child’s understanding of 
their unreality. Even this is a dubious proceeding, and 
might well be ruled out. 

It seems almost obvious to state that the first step to be 
taken with the child is to look carefully into his physical 
condition, and inaugurate treatment for all remediable 
physical defects. This is so important, however, that it 
should be emphasized with all force. How much effect 
physical states have upon personality trends, and conse- 
quently upon conduct, is not entirely certain, but we need 
only observe the irritability and other personality changes 
which the adult exhibits under the influence of physical 
ills to be convinced that these must of necessity be a factor 
in the child’s behavior. Whether we understand the rela- 
tionship or not, the invariable rule should be to see that 
the child is in good physical condition. 

In working with the child, the divergent effects of suc- 
cess and failure must never be forgotten.* In remolding 
habits, failure should be avoided by every possible means, 
not only because it stamps deeper the neural patterns 
which we desire to eradicate, but because of the sense of 
discouragement which it involves. There is no inspiration 
like that of success, and nothing which incites to more 
determined effort. The child should be placed in situa- 
tions which will insure his success, although this may be 
made gradually more difficult of accomplishment so that 
he will continually strive to surpass his former achieve- 
ment. Through success, also, lies the socially desirable 


* Burnham, W. H., The Normal Mind, Ch. XV, pp. 451-487. 
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remedy for those feelings of inferiority which may other- 
wise find their compensation in anti-social behavior. 

One of the great difficulties which confronts the adult 
is the inability to enter into the child’s ways of thinking 
and feeling, and to sense the motives behind his misconduct 
from a pre-adult point of view. We forget very rapidly 
the things which we thought and felt as a child. At best, 
our knowledge is retrospective and colored by our sophis- 
ticated, grown-up interpretations. Yet if we are really to 
understand and influence the child’s conduct, we must in 
so far as possible find that sympathetic affiliation with him 
which enables us to see things through his eyes. On the 
other hand, we must not permit our sympathy for and with 
the child to lead us to excuse his misconduct overmuch, for 
he readily senses this attitude and proceeds to trade upon 
it. 

Trite though the statement be, we cannot resist repeating 
that prevention is immeasurably easier than cure in the 
field of behavior as elsewhere. The parent who makes a 
study of child psychology and child training, who knows 
the dire results to the child from being placed in patholog- 
ical or in even moderately disturbing situations and there- 
fore avoids these, who uses proper methods of habit train- 
ing so that the child does not develop bad habits which 
must later be changed with anguish to all concerned, is 
building for his child the very foundations of character, 
and preparing him for a happy, useful life. The child who 
has never developed an over-fixation on one of his parents, 
who has not turned to make-believe to escape the harshness 
of reality in his home, who has naturally entered into hap- 
py relations with other children, who has been guided into 
some endeavor where he has met with a modicum of suc- 
cess sufficient to prevent the development of feelings of in- 
feriority, is spared much after trouble when he tries to 
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meet the exigencies of adult life. There are no by-ways 
hidden in his neural terraine; no shadowy pathways into 
which he can turn with the facility of old habits, which 
supposedly have been sloughed off, but which actually re- 
main with only half obliterated traces to tempt him to 
reversion in time of stress. 

Proper child training is not so easy as it may sound, 
however, for children are different from each other, and 
the very things which might result in over indulgence in 
one case would only mean the development of normal af- 
fection in another, and so on down the whole scale of habit 
and character formation. Yet the results achieved are 
worth all the efforts involved, for the habits built up in 
early childhood are those which persist. These habits may 
become modified, so that they appear socially better adapt- 
ed, and their origins could only be revealed by close analy- 
sis, yet the sources are still there. Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
once said that character was in one sense largely a plexus 

“of motor habits. Thus it behooves the wise parent to see 
that his child develops those motor habits which make the 
strong, socially adapted character. 

This does not mean that parents should force the child 
to become subservient to their demands. The child’s daily 
living should be an expression of his own unique personal- 
ity, taking cognizance of his particular abilities and inter- 
ests. Initiative should be furnished from within, and he 
should not be expected to become a reflection of the desires 
of others. The parents must forego the unwholesome sat- 
isfaction of seeing their own thwarted ambitions fulfilled 
through the child, who may have quite another set of crav-_ 
ings to be satisfied. Positive measures rather than negative 
are to be used; the “do” is more effective than the “don’t” 
in habit and character formation. Only as a last resort 
should the child be forced to do things, for this measure 


———e 
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breeds either weak subservience or a sullen resentment 
which will sometime break bounds. The last vestiges of 
the old idea that the child owes gratitude to the par- 
ents should be replaced by the more modern concept that 
in bringing the child into existence the parents have as- 
sumed a responsibility and even a debt toward him. 

However many the difficulties in applying a general pro- 
gram of child training, there are still more when it comes 
to changing behavior. At best, our attempts must partake 
of an experimental nature, because it is so often difficult 
to isolate the real causes of misconduct. The physical and 
mental traumata which the child has received may act and 
react on each other until it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish which was predominant in etiology. For this reason, 
we must clear up every unfavorable condition in the child’s 
life, lest some considered of relative unimportance chance 
to have more bearing than was suspected. 

Our present knowledge of child psychology, in its larger 
behavioristic aspects, is still theoretical at many points. 
Many facts still defy explanation. We are not sure why 
one child of a family develops behavior difficulties while 
his brothers and sisters, exposed to apparently identical in- 
fluences, are models of good behavior. Is it because of some 
experience which entered into his life but not into theirs? 
Is it because some chance combination of chromosomes at 
conception gave him a different physical and mental make- 
up? Is it because he was less resistant physically and 
nervously, and therefore mentally, to pathological stimuli? 
Very often the answer to such queries is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Yet with all these problems unsolved, we must try 
to devise an explanation of the child’s behavior, and to find 
ways and means of correcting it. Thus, to some extent, 
our methods become those of trial and success, our treat- 
ment a continuous search into causation. Thus our meth- 
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ods prove to be correct through the pragmatic test that they 
“work.” 

The lack of hearty support from parents and teachers is 
often an insurmountable obstacle. The parent who per- 
sists in regarding the child as voluntarily “mean,” and will 
not enter into the spirit of search for causes and possible 
remedies, is a liability rather than an asset. The teacher 
who will not abate her classroom discipline or modify her 
curriculum one iota for the sake of the individual child is 
in the same rank. Fortunately, these groups are dwindling, 
as parents and teachers become better acquainted with the 
foundations of scientific child study through the populari- 
zation of literature on the subject. We owe a debt of grat- 
itude to those who have exerted their literary talents in 
translating the cold data of the scientist into the language 
of the people, for the parents and teachers have not sinned 
knowingly against the child. Their stubbornness and de- 
termination to cling to old methods was only the result of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. 

Last of all, we must confess that there are some children 
all attempts to change whom meet with failure. Whether 
this is due to the trial and error nature of our present meth- 
odology and faulty technique, or whether there are some 
individuals so fashioned that they drift inevitably into 
misconduct, we cannot yet say. Psychiatric terminology, 
with its diagnostic description of those who never fit into 
the accepted social regime — the so-called “constitutional 
inferiors,” “constitutional psychopaths,” and other “con- 
stitutional” types — would incline to the latter view. As 
psychiatry has progressed, these diagnoses have been ap- 
plied more and more sparingly, and it may be that eventu- 
ally we shall find, as our information is augmented and our 
technique improves, that there are none condemned by 
their constitutional make-up to a life of social maladapta- 
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tion and delinquency. Our inability to supply the same 
amount of satisfaction, even by originally normal stimuli, 
when conditioned reflex mechanisms have produced well 
grounded pathological satisfactions, is another factor 
which may be involved in failure. 

It is hopeful to note the rapidly increasing improvement 
in community facilities for the prevention and treatment 
of childhood disorders. Child and infant welfare clinics 
for both physical and mental hygiene, pamphlets for free 
distribution, radio talks, and many other methods of dis- 
tributing information are becoming widespread. News- 
paper and magazine articles and books are popularizing 
the data on child training collected in psychological labora- 
tories. As this information becomes more widespread and 
is generally assimilated, we may hope to see a wiser gen- 
eration of parents, whose intelligent treatment of their 
children will encourage the development of proper habit 


and character formation. There will then be less frequent 
need of changing the child’s behavior. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A SOCIAL AGENCY 


LAURA E. THOMPSON 
Librarian, Lincoln Heights Branch, Los Angeles Public Library 


LrBRARIANS are not social workers, nor, except in the 
larger sense, is the library a social agency. But librarians 
are keenly interested in social work, with a reason. They 
aim at the universal use of publicly owned books for knowl- 
edge and power as well as for recreation and information. 
Sometimes a comparatively large and well-stocked library 
is used by a considerable part of the population in some 
way, but many libraries are not used by more than one- 
tenth of the reading public. Probably in the best served 
community, the library contributes much less than we 
realize to the intellectual growth of the people. 

Why people do not read library books is as much a puz- 
zle to librarians as the perversity that makes reputable 
people steal the commodity that is offered them so freely 
over the loan desk. It is easier to say who the ones are who 
read the books, than to discover who does not read. The 
foreign population is not to blame, for our newcomers prize 
their opportunities too highly to neglect the library. Jew- 
ish people read library books very generally, and make a 
broad selection and a cultural use of them. The Dutch 
come next in their habit of reading, with a deep interest in 
religion and philosophy. Not so large a proportion of our 
Japanese residents use the library, but they are probably 
our most intellectual readers. The Polish people, and in- 
deed, all Slavs, are wide readers. The scientific German 
mind is not noticeable in the library because the educated 
German goes unmarked in the mass, but ordinary Ger- 
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mans, like ordinary Americans, read a great many senti- 
mental novels. The Mexicans, who have behind them long 
years of political oppression and restlessness, are interested 
in history as well as poetry and folklore. At the bottom 
of the librarian’s scale, perhaps because least understood, 
are those people from Europe’s melting-pot, the southern 
Italians. Ambitious and energetic, they have not yet dis- 
covered a use for library books. 

We cannot rule out the poor. Indeed, people of wealth 
buy books or go without. Library books are read by people 
in moderate circumstances. 

Do business men use library books? Perhaps ten per 
cent of them do. Librarians have thought the busy busi- 
ness man might make greater use of his opportunities if 
they were made more promising, that is, if more business 
books were bought. To be sure, librarians, in trying to be 
fair to the taxpayers, have tried to satisfy the most insistent 
demand and have spent public funds for ephemeral litera- 
ture. But this demand has come from the business man as 
well as from his neighbors. He reads for recreation quite 
as much as any one else. 

The old-fashioned home-keeping housewife reads many 
books, but the more alert club-woman reads to better pur- 
pose, and more critically. The housewife is our chief novel- 
reader. After all, people read the books they need, and 
who shall say that she does not find as much inspiration 
and uplift as her busy sister does from the book reviewed 
for her at a club meeting? 

There is one large group whom librarians do not know — 
the so-called criminal class. This, like many statements 
in this paper, can not be definitely proved. Of course the 
library suffers from depredations, for human nature is the 
same everywhere and even quite nice people have been 
known to steal, but professional criminals are rarely if ever 
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found recorded in library registration files. It is possible, 
to be sure, for an alias to be “put over” the registration 
desk, and it has been done, but it is exceptional enough to 
prove the rule. In the writer’s twenty years’ experience, 
the number of criminals who were found to be library pa- 
trons could be counted on one hand. Prostitutes never 
use the library. 

Vagrants do read in libraries, and not only casually. 
Probably, however, these most noticeable occupants of 
reading-room chairs form only a small proportion of the 
great horde of misfits and inefficients in the country. To 
many of these the reading-room is a comfortable resting 
place and the magazines they are absorbed in merely food 
for the passion for idle reading. Most librarians will en- 
dorse Payot’s downright denunciation of haphazard read- 
ing of light literature.’ The loafer is one type of introvert 
who has become utterly unpractical and useless, but prob- 
ably his preoccupation with books is relatively wholesome 
and sane. The classic example of a vagrant who made good 
use of library books cannot be called an introvert, and was 
a tramp only circumstantially. Jim Tully, orphan, vagrant 
and pugilist, successively, emerged as novelist and journa- 
list. In one book he expresses his obligation to libraries, 
but in another he tells with gusto of the books he stole from 
them. He needs to continue his studies, having much to 
learn! 

A great number of children never really acquire the hab- 
it of using books, in spite of the efforts of teachers and li- 
brarians. It is probable, also, that many of the ones who 
do are the quiet, introspective ones who need books least. 
There are parents who fear the baneful effects of books, 
or who think the time of children better used in active pur- 


* Will Power and Work, by Jules Payot, p. 295. 
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suits, even in mischief, and who accordingly hinder their 
use of books. Many active children cannot spare time 
from play, and some are hindered by social activities, the 
gang mainly. A few are too preoccupied by disturbing 
thoughts. As a young boxer and athlete said one day to 
the librarian, “Of course they don’t read! Their minds are 
too full of evil!” Children are no more careless with books 
than grown people, but libraries penalize carelessness in 
both, and children often find the loss of a library card or 
a book an insurmountable barrier. 

People who do not use the library, both adult and juve- 
nile, can be considered as belonging to two classes, — those 
who are active and too impatient for reflective thought, the 
doers, the typical extroverts; and the unadjusted and ab- 
normal personalities, the misdoers. It would seem that 
much time and effort is wasted by librarians in trying to 
interest those whose mental habits are already fixed. Ap- 
parent waste is probably necessary in advertising. But 
effort is not wasted with the growing mind if it be properly 
directed. The children of today will be men and women 
tomorrow. That is a truism, so is this, that no one’s edu- 
cation is ever complete, and that the complexity of modern 
life makes it increasingly necessary for the individual to 
supplement his education by voluntary effort. No one 
can afford to do without the Public Library, so the future 
citizen must be trained to use it. 

In most libraries, now-a-days, all the children in the 
public schools are introduced at the library, stories are 
told, the machinery of public use of books explained, and 
a relation established between school and library. Fully 
half of the children in any school-room are only interested 
in externals and must be provided with books on practical 
subjects, machinery, sports, wild life, adventure, and so 
on, as well as with the imaginative literature which it is 
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hoped they may care about later. Children’s librarians 
are coming to feel the need of a thorough knowledge of 
personality and child psychology. The clean-cut, scientific 
theory of the social worker is equally necessary to the li- 
brarian, although her method must be vastly different, li- 
brary conditions making the impersonal attitude a neces- 
sity even when misconduct entails investigation. Libra- 
rians feel that behavior difficulties of children might be 
forestalled if an interest in literature were instilled deep 
enough to make the extrovert more reflective. It should, 
in the patter of the social worker, be an element in the 
“margin of safety” which is to prevent the individual from 
succumbing to the dangers in imperfect homes and outside 
influences which may be evil. 

The interest in books should be a distinct educational 
force as well, and the children’s librarian must add to her 
knowledge of juvenile literature and her ability to supply 
a book for every individual personality a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with teaching methods and school curricula as 
well as with the problems and plans of the teachers in her 
locality. 

There is a wide gap between educational forces and in- 
tellectual adequacy just as there is between social energy 
and sanity. The library must help tg bridge the gap. It 
is not a school in spite of the librarians’ noise about the 
“university without fees and without examinations,” but 
it must educate. So also it is not a social agency but it 
must, to quote Cabot, “unblock and keep clear the channels 
of understanding.” 





MUTATION OF PERSONALITY 


PAULINE V. YOUNG and ERLE FISKE YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


ALTERATIONS of personality associated with physical «nd 
mental disease, brain injury, or use of drugs are well 
known. The psychiatrists have detailed many such cases. 
Under the influence of religious, patriotic, or idealistic mo- 
tives many personalities have changed profoundly. In- 
deed, emotional crises of many kinds have been followed by 
radical changes in the attitudes and behavior of numerous 
persons. From the point of view of organized society the 
new personality may be better or worse than the old: bad 
men may become good men; good men may turn bad. 

Changes in personality also occur at widely differing 
rates. Education and training mold personality relatively 
slowly. The more rapid changes associated with emotional 
crises by contrast may be called “mutations,” to employ a 
term which Hugo de Vries has used in botany in a special 
sense. Its sociological application has already been indi- 
cated by Park and Burgess.’ 

The reconstruction of personalities is now a central 
problem in social work. Methods are needed which will 
readjust the person effectively and rapidly to his commu- 
nity and to his fellows generally. The reconstruction of 
the community is a complementary process and generally 


* Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 669. 
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speaking needs to go on simultaneously. However, disor- 
ganized persons are to be found in organized communities 
and, conversely, organized persons can live in disorganized 
communities without personal deterioration. 

Social case workers dealing with urgent personal and 
family problems are generally unwilling to await the slow- 
er movements of public opinion, communal pressures, and 
the reformulation of folkways and mores. They must 
therefore find ways and means for influencing persons di- 
rectly. Two methods are available. First, the attack may 
be made “from within.” That is, through the interview, 
the “confession,” “psycho-analysis,” and so on, attitudes 
may be changed directly. Second, by manipulation of the 
social situation of which the person is a part, social forces 
may be brought into play and the personality molded 
“from without.” 

It is the second of these methods which was used to “re- 
construct” Stephen S., an episode in whose life is hereafter 
detailed. The case is of particular interest since the change 
in his personality was complete and so rapid that it is a 
genuine case of mutation. Moreover, the social forces 
which produced the mutation are relatively easy to ana- 
lyze. From the point of view of the social worker it is of 
special interest since the situation can probably be repro- 
duced in similar cases and thereby social control over a 
difficult kind of social case problem can be exercised 
through means generally accessible to social case workers. 
In short, the results somewhat unexpectedly secured in 
this case may probably be duplicated at will. The method 
used to reconstruct Stephen S. can be used to supplement 
the slower but equally important method of re-education. 
In fact, as the case shows, his re-education became possible 
only after his attitudes were reconstructed. 
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THE CASE OF STEPHEN S. 


In September, 1918, a married sister of Stephen S. came 
to the Enlisted Men’s Service Bureau? in Chicago to ask 
help in caring for an aged, paralyzed mother. She reported 
that Stephen had been blinded in a powder explosion some 
months previously and could not be expected to help. Since 
his discharge from the government hospital he had gone to 
New York. His future plans were not known. The sister 
told of a second brother, James, an army officer, and asked 
that he be induced to send money home regularly. 

The family was “assigned” to PVY in the regular rou- 
tine of business. Correspondence with James revealed that 
he was very hostile to the home folks. They had abused 
him, he said, had sent him to the House of Correction, 
taunted him upon his release, and literally compelled him 
to run off to the army. There by his own efforts he had 
“risen to the very responsible position of second lieuten- 
ant” and now they were trying to spoil his future. He was 
deeply in debt for his officer’s equipment, was planning to 
marry very soon, and simply could not help out at home. 
Anyhow, after all these years of struggle on his part and 
indifference on theirs, it was not fair to ask him to help. 
The question was not pressed further with him. 

Meantime a visitor from the New York office of the Bu- 
reau had located the blind ex-service man, Stephen. He 
was found in miserable quarters caring for himself, surly, 
half intoxicated. He was not interested in his mother: 
“She can’t help me, I can’t help her.” He didn’t want any- 
thing to do with social workers. Please let him alone. 


? All names are fictitious. The authors’ appearances are indicated by PVY and 
EFY. The writing of the original record, the case work strategy and its administra- 
tion were the work of the first named collaborator; the present analysis is the work 
of the second named. Both were social case workers in a large family welfare agency 
at the time . 
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More urgent work interfered and only after a delay of 
several weeks was PVY able to visit the S. family. Mean- 
time Stephen had come home. He and his mother occu- 
pied two small dark basement rooms of the married sister’s 
very modest home. The floor was strewn with cigarette 
butts; a pail of beer stood on the table at his elbow. 
Stephen reported that he had been a street beggar in New ' 
York. Recently he had been granted a government pen- 
sion which required that he stop begging. However, the 
pension was too small for himself and his mother, and 
some help must be had. He was particularly bitter about 
James’ attitude and generally cynical and caustic about 
the rotten deal he had had from everyone. Chicago was 
a particularly friendless place, he found. 

Pending the decision of the allowance committee of the 
Bureau, PVY secured an invitation for Stephen to attend 
a social meeting of a small club composed only of blind 
members, organized by a well-known professional man. 
EFY undertook to steer him to and from the downtown 
meeting place of the club. 

The trip downtown lasted a full hour. Stephen talked 
freely and behaved in a characteristic manner. His story 
and his attitudes are best given by some of his conversation. 

“Never mind helping me over the curbs, I’m not so far 
gone as that. Say, in New York I could get through the 
busiest streets, go any place I wanted. But those d—— 
Elevated platforms get me. A man could walk right off 
of them and never know what happened to him. Sorry we 
can’t take the surface cars tonight. Of course, the down- 
town cops all knew me in New York. I had a good corner 
there and a good ‘sign.’ Used to make good money — $35 
to $50 a week. Never saved a nickel. Nearly all went for 
booze. Easy come, easy go. There was a bunch of us fel- 
lows used to hang out down at a saloon on the bowery — 
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lots of them fakers, I guess — but we had a good time any- 
how, talking and boozing and rowing around. 

“Well, none of that now. Oh, I go over to the corner 
saloon for a pail now and then but it’s pretty quiet for me 
here. No place to go and nothing to do. Naw, I never 
learned to weave baskets. Why, that’s kids’ play! Used 
to see the girls do that at school. What do they expect of 
a grown man anyhow? Make brooms? What kind of an 
idiot do you think I am to do that kind of work? Read? 
Of course not. Now listen, they aint a one of them systems 
for the blind that’s any good. (And he went off into a de- 
tailed sarcastic description of the defects of three or four 
of the systems he knew of.) Why don’t they figure out a 
decent method? 

“As to working, I can’t understand how you expect a 
fellow to do any work without any eyes. I’ve done my 
duty by the world. If James don’t send us some money, 
I'll ‘bulletin’ him in the army, so every man in his division 
will know just how he treats his old mother and me. They’ll 
‘break him’ for that. And if the government won’t raise 
my pension I’|l get one of them four-wheeled contraptions 
and go on the street with the old woman. A little chewing 
gum and a good sign will get anyhow $75 a week for the 
two of us. I don’t care what I signed when I got the pen- 
sion. I can beat thatgame. Makebrooms! Three dollars 
a week! Ina basement! Nix! 

“You social workers are all alike. Don’t know a d—— 
thing about being blind, but you know how a blind man 
ought to think, ought to feel, and just what he should do. 
I know! [I lived in one of those famous institutions for the 
blind run by sighted folks. Enough to drive a man crazy. 
I beat it out of there just as soon as I could. Never again! 
I’m my own boss, and you (string of lurid adjectives) so- 
cial workers can tell it to the marines! Why don’t you ever 
let blind folks run their own affairs?” 
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By this time we had arrived at the meeting place. The 
three visitors sat in the rear row of seats, Stephen in the 
middle, somewhat reserved and uneasy but attentive. With 
the exception of several small children who acted as guides 
for elderly people, the group was entirely blind. 

The club staged a program by' their own members after 
a brief business meeting. Readings and musical numbers 
alternated. Several of the numbers were quite creditable. 
More notable, however, was the spirit of camaraderie, the 
evident pride in accomplishment, and the freedom from a 
sense of defeat and failure in life. They had joined hands, 
so it seemed, in a desperate battle against an untoward 
fate, but they were confident, sincere, square-fighting peo- 
ple who accepted their handicap as a challenge to endeavor. 

So stimulating was this atmosphere of success that 
Stephen was at first unconvinced. Was the secretary who 
read the minutes blind? Was the president blind? Could 
not the pianist see? And the musical quartette? Slowly 
he came to accept his guides’ assurances that all were blind. 
He moved to the edge of his chair and hung on every word. 
Just before adjournment the president asked whether the 
ex-service boy had come. After vigorous nudging, Stephen 
answered haltingly, “Here.” “Very well, I want every one 
to meet him before they leave. Make yourselves known.” 

And everybody met him. Soon he was the center of a 
small group all trying to catch his ear. A stream of ques- 
tions began. Could he read Braille? If not, would he not 
like some one to come and teach him? There was a proba- 
bility that a Braille typewriter could be secured. Could he 
dance? The club held dances occasionally and one of the 
ygung ladies would be glad to teach him. Another offered 
to induct him into the mysteries of basketry. Stephen was 
embarrassed but delighted by so much attention. He tried 
to answer all his questioners at once and ended by agreeing 
to all proposals. 
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We left the meeting in high excitement. Stephen’s face 
was flushed, and his voice indicated how deeply he was af- 
fected. He had not known that the blind gave dances. He 
had heard of Braille typewriters but had never expected to 
operate one. The meeting was rehearsed in detail. The 
young ladies who had volunteered to teach him were de- 
scribed. He was impatient to begin. Would they really 
come? They all made their living. So would he! 

The next visit, a few days later, to the home of Stephen 
found his room littered by basket making operations. The 
rest of the story need not be detailed; suffice it to say that 
some months later he had returned to New York to attend 
a school for the blind and was making brooms to help pay 
expenses! He had said nothing more of James’ default. 


How shall we account for the rapid change in Stephen’s 
attitude by which he came to accept what he had previously 
violently rejected and did what he had emphatically re- 
fused to do? What converted him from a cynical, hostile, 
unwholesome person to a wholesome personality in which 
these traits no longer appeared? 

The loss of vision by an adult makes many new demands 
upon him. The necessity for training the other senses, for 
calling into play new sets of muscles, for cultivating the 
memory, and so on, are all immediate and imperative. 
Much is already known of the psychology of blindness. 
The sociology of blindness is not so well explored. In what 
ways does blindness involve loss of status in one’s social 
groups? How can he maintain an equal footing with his 
sighted associates? In the more intimate realms of life 
to what extent is blindness a barrier to the satisfaction of 
the common desire for response? Can a blind man satisfy 
his desire for security as sighted men do or must he be too 
much at the mercy of fate? Is not his desire for new ex- 
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perience thwarted excessively by the nature of his defect? 
In what ways can he compensate for these losses? 

The exploration of these interesting realms far outrun 
our present limits. Reaction to blindness is probably as 
varied as the personalities of the blind. Yet the effect of 
certain forces can be readily detected in Stephen’s behavior. 

Sudden blindness, a long siege in the hospital, a series of 
medical examinations, all bringing the same unwelcome 
verdict, loss of contact with friends, an aged dependent 
mother, an indifferent brother, are perhaps sufficient to 
explain his attitudes. To these, however, must be added 
his strong resentment of the control which sighted people 
seemed to continually exercise over him. They insisted 
that he do nonsensical things, as he judged them, set him 
to work at child’s play, and took patronizing attitudes. 
Worse still, he was unable to escape the net they contin- 
ually wove about him. He could not make good on his 
assertion of manhood. His manhood seemed to be some- 
how impaired. 

When finally he escaped the rule of sighted people he 
soon found a group of kindred spirits who had found ways 
and means of securing satisfactions from the sighted world 
without submitting to constant domination by it. 

This intimate contact and freedom of action were lost 
when he accepted a small pension and foreswore begging. 
His social isolation became profound when he arrived in 
the new city. His mind found little grist to grindon. The 
resulting tension was extreme. Like a highly compressed 
spring he was ready to fly out in the direction from which 
the pressure was released. The very strength of his nega- 
tivism carried him to the logical extreme of conduct and 
attitude. It was merely necessary to provide a channel 
through which the pent-up energy could discharge itself 
wholesomely. 





SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN TURKEY 


EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


Department of Sociology, University of Cincinnati 


“SociaL Reconstruction” has become a commonplace 
of this generation. In our day we have become so used to 
the crash of falling dynasties that the significance of their 
accompanying social changes almost escapes us. As stu- 
dents of societary forms and processes, however, we should 
be particularly intent upon the modifications which are 
following in the wake of these sweeping political reorgan- 
izations. Before our eyes social evolution is being speeded 
up as a cinema might speed up a moving picture reel, af- 
fording us most unusual opportunity to see its transitions 
almost literally at a sitting, instead of having to wait for 
the usual age-long processes of growth to unfold their te- 
dious length. 

From a sociological standpoint the transition in Turkey 
— though involving smaller members — is as remarkable 
as that of either China or Russia. That we know so little 
of it is due in large measure to the traditional prejudice in 
regard to things Turkish, which has given events in that 
part of the world lessened news value. We have had neither 
the information nor the interest necessary to an under- 
standing of what is going on. 

The most fundamental change which has taken place, 
and the one which gives effect to all the others is, of course, 
the revolution in the government itself. In no contempo- 
rary nation has Absolutism been more absolute than under 
the Sultanate. Nowhere, up until a few years ago, did the 
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successful overthrow of that Absolutism seem less prob- 
able. 

As long ago as 1876 Sultan Abdul Hamid nominally 
conceded to demands for a constitution, but it was merely 
a gesture, for once granted it was immediately filed away 
and ignored. In 1908 the rising tide of the Young Turk 
Movement, through its Committee of Union and Progress, 
compelled him to withdraw it from its musty pigeon hole 
and reaffirm it. 

The national spirit of which this gave evidence found 
still further occasion and need for development as a result 
of the disastrous Balkan War of 1912, in which a large 
portion of European Turkey was taken by the victors, 
Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. The Committee of Union 
and Progress became in fact a political party in control of 
the government, and the party upon whose shoulders the 
World War rested. It was this party which deposed the 
Sultan in 1919 (who was carried away to safety by a Brit- 
ish war vessel), and which in 1920 concluded with the Al- 
lies the devastating Treaty of Sevres. By this treaty Tur- 
key relinquished the remainder of her European posses- 
sions with the exception of Constantinople and the adja- 
cent region; and in addition was forced to cede a large 
slice of Turkey-in-Asia with the important seaport of 
Smyrna. At one time the Allies seriously considered mak- 
ing Constantinople itself a Greek possession, thus com- 
pletely excluding the Turk from Europe. 

A government which had these things in its responsibil- 
ity could not hope to be popular with the people. In the 
meantime a group of ultra-nationalists under Kemal 
Pasha organized a party outside of Constantinople which 
refused to recognize the Treaty of Sevres, and repudiated 
the party which had signed it, setting itself up as the true 
government. Abandoning Constantinople, the century-old 
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seat of the nation, as too uncertain for safety, they set up 
the new capitol at Angora, a country town in the heart of 
Asia Minor. From this point a new army of World War 
veterans was raised, armed with supplies mysteriously se- 
cured from depots of previously surrendered munitions, 
which drove the invading Greeks into the Aegean Sea, and 
recaptured Smyrna and the treaty-lost territory. They 
then concluded with the Allies, who were themselves in 
great disagreement as to what their Turkish policy should 
be, the new treaty of Lausanne which superseded that of 
Sevres, restoring much of the territory which had been 
taken, including the strategic cities of Adrianople in Eu- 
rope and Smyrna in Asia Minor. 

A government with this to its credit would inevitably be 
as popular as its predecessor was unpopular. It is this 
party, the Nationalist, under the direction of the powerful 
personality of Kemal, that now operates the’ affairs of the 
nation from Angora, and has infused Constantinople and 
the country at large with a point of view as fervent as it 
is new. | 

Technically, at least, Turkey is now a constitutional re- 
public. It is in the very nature of things as impossible for 
there to be democracy there as it is anywhere else where 
education is lacking. The principle of representative gov- 
ernment is recognized, however, as vital to progress; and 
the new constitution is a document of civil liberties, grant- 
ing to all citizens equal political and religious guarantees. 

Broadly speaking the new government has two funda- 
mental conceptions upon which its policies are built: First, 
that Turkey shall from this time forth be of, by, and for 
the Turkish people, without foreign interference. Second, 
that Turkey shall cease to be a mediaeval Asiatic people 
and become instead a modern, western nation. The spirit 
which has been steadily growing since the re-affirmation of 
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the Constitution in 1908 has reached a point of intensity 
not known before which makes the Turkey of today — and 
particularly Constantinople, its jugular vein — a different 
world from that of a decade ago. 

In what concrete ways are these two conceptions being 
expressed? 

1. Complete separation of church and state. Religious 
teaching which formerly was a standard part of every gov- 
ernment school is now expressly prohibited in them, and 
all public education is made secular. Within the past 
year the official headship of the Moslem faith, the Califate 
(corresponding to the Papacy in the Church of Rome) has 
been abolished in Turkey. 

2. Education. The same spirit that has led to the sec- 
ularization of the schools has given to education an im- 
petus previously unknown. Compulsory, free education 
up to the age of thirteen is to be maintained. Education 
is to be afforded equally to girls as to boys — a most re- 
markable position to be taken by a nation whose women 
have been in the past so distinctly subordinated to men. 
Government aid is being given to students who will pre- 
pare to enter certain fields. And finally, the curricula and 
equipment are to be patterned after those of the western 
countries. The Department of Public Instruction is re- 
garded as one of the most important Ministries. Its head, 
Vasif Bey, stated to me (without knowing it to be the field 
of my major interest) that Sociology was to be one of the 
subjects included in their higher education! 

3. Social Reforms. The sultans cared little and did less 
for the welfare of the people. Their state-craft was that of 
mediaeval Europe. Revenues were collected without ref- 
erence to justice or reason, and were extravagantly ex- 
pended in the upkeep of the court, while the people them- 
selves lived in misery, fought in her conscript armies or 
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sickened and died without any attempt at alleviation from 
an indifferent government. The present government, say 
its leaders, exists only for the people. One of the main 
reasons given for moving their capital from its sheltered 
headquarters in Constantinople out to Angora in the heart 
of the Anatolian barrens, is to be in the midst of the peas- 
antry which comprises eighty per cent of the population. 
Thus they can be more responsive to their needs. 

One of the early measures of the new government was 
the creation of a Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, 
which operated in 1924 upon a budget of one and a half 
million dollars. Its activities include: the development of 
a public health service, the organization of hospitals in all 
the large cities of Turkey (five already in operation), and 
supplementary dispensaries in one hundred and fifty 
towns, the maintenance of an institute for medical research 
and serum preparation, studies in the social geography of 
each of the seventy-five provinces, public health education, 
administration of institutions for the mentally defective, 
the homeless aged, and war orphans, as well as a limited 
amount of outdoor relief. The diagram of activities hang- 
ing upon the wall of the Ministry offices is very similar to 
those found in many an American Council of Social Agen- 
cies. 

Government provision for seeds and tools for the peas- 
ants has already been undertaken to some extent. Effort 
is being made to give to the country population security 
from the brigandage which has sometimes flourished. One 
day’s rest in seven has been made compulsory. 

4. Reorganization of various departments of the govern- 
ment along Western lines. The guidance of other govern- 
ments is being definitely sought. It is planned that young 
men shall be sent abroad to study their methods and to 
bring back what is practicable for application in their own 
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land. In course of time it is hoped to have an American 
or European specialist as an advisory member of each port- 
folio. Dr. John Dewey of Columbia went over in August, 
1924, at their request, to examine the educational system 
and recommend lines of development. 

5. Improvement of the condition and freedom of women. 
The veil required by earlier religious custom began to dis- 
appear several years ago, but with the coming in of the new 
regime it went so rapidly that already the people them- 
selves, at least in Constantinople, look upon those that still 
appear occasionally in the streets as an oddity. The old 
division formerly separating the women’s section from the 
men’s in public conveyances is no longer adhered to, and 
the dividing curtain has been abolished by law. Women 
are beginning to appear in business, they are free to come 
and go about the streets unattended, and mixed social life 
of men and women is beginning to occur. In certain of 
the higher schools coeducation is beginning. Legislation 
friendly to women has been passed, and a “feminist move- 
ment” is definitely under way. In the windows of Angora 
portraits of the wife of Kemal Pasha — unveiled — are 
almost as much in evidence as those of Kemal himself, 
and it is no infrequent thing for her to accompany him on 
his official trips, where she shares the acclaim which is 
given to him as their national leader and idol. 

6. Closer restrictions upon the entrance of new enter- 
prise into Turkey from foreign lands. Those in existence 
before the World War — with some exceptions — are al- 
lowed to remain; but anything of post-war origin finds it 
difficult, especially outside of Constantinople, to obtain 
permission to operate. The restriction extends even to 
professional men, and several physicians who have recently 
come to join certain missions have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing permission to practice. In some cases business for- 
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merly owned by non-Moslems have been taken over by 
Turks; and all business is subject to a much more rigid 
government control. 

7. The Koran, which has laid the blight of a fatalistic 
philosophy upon its followers everywhere, no longer has 
its old time influence. The leaders of the new nation frank- 
ly recognize that the teachings of Islam must give way to 
a dynamic conception of life if Turkey is to take her place 
among modern nations. Whether it be a sign of progress, 
or merely of religious indifference akin to much of that de- 
plored in our own land, a turning away from the old bind- 
ing forms laid upon them by Mohammed is in striking evi- 
dence. Only a faithful few prostrate themselves toward 
Mecca five times a day. The shrill call of the muezzin falls 
mainly upon unlistening ears. Thus the religious thought 
and habits of the people are also undergoing reconstruc- 
tion. 


These are some of the outstanding ways in which a new 
Turkey is coming to birth. Politically, educationally, re- 
ligiously, culturally, the call for a reconstructed life is be- 
ing sounded by her leaders. But the popular impressions 
and prejudices which have so long been associated with 
her name do not easily down. The western world looks on 
to see how well she will live up to these predictions of re- 
generation. 





METHODS OF INTERVIEWING 


E. S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


INTERVIEWING, one of the important methods now being 
used in social research, is as old as the human race. More- 
over, it is as extensive as the leading professions of the day. 
The physician, the lawyer, the priest, the journalist, the 
detective, the social worker, the psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst make regular use of it. Their experience with the 
personal interview method may be of value to the student 
of social research, but space here permits only an intro- 
ductory reference to the employment of the interview in 
these fields. 

1. The physician’s interview with his patient is more 
or less “confidential.” His well-known professional ethics, 
namely, that he will not betray any “secrets” that the pa- 
tient may tell him, are highly significant. The patient may 
talk freely to the physician, because he knows that the lat- 
ter will not gossip about him. Hence, he talks about him- 
self with more freedom than he would to his close friends. 

The patient, suffering from severe pain, is forced by the 
desire for relief to talk about himself with complete detail, 
with abandon, without regard to his own misdoings, with- 
out giving much consideration to personal status. Further, 
the physical examination is no respecter of personal status. 
Its revelations cannot be argued against, and thus, the pa- 
tient is motivated to tell “the whole story” about himself. 

The physician usually begins by asking the patient to 
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describe his pains, their location, when they were felt first, 
how the patient’s appetite is, and so on, gradually getting 
as complete a picture of the patient’s experiences in con- 
nection with his difficulty as possible. He rarely takes 
notes, but by asking “leading” questions keeps the patient 
talking about himself until important clues are disclosed. 

If the patient be too ill to speak concerning himself, 
then the patient’s nurse or caretaker is asked to describe 
how the patient acts. The physician rarely asks the pa- 
tient or his caretaker to state an opinion regarding the 
nature of the disease; he primarily seeks descriptions of 
experiences and conditions. When there is a trained nurse, 
the physician looks at the patient’s daily record sheet, and 
asks the nurse for a description of conditions but only in- 
frequently for an opinion. 

2. The lawyer also has a professional ethics of secrecy 
regarding what his clients tell him about themselves. The 
client is in trouble, is in danger of losing social status or 
personal property. He may be lured on by greatly aroused 
emotions of injustice. Moreover, he knows, if he thinks 
at all broadly, that the lawyer’s chances of winning the 
case are much better if he gives him all the data, even that 
which is damaging to himself. 

Whereas the doctor visits the patient, that is, is sent for, 
the client visits the lawyer; he comes not physically and 
mentally, but socially and mentally in trouble. His prob- 
lem and his need for aid start him out freely upon his 
story; there is no necessity to seek an adequate entree to 
the experience of the client. As in the case of the physician, 
the lawyer conducts his interview in private, even in great- 
er privacy — behind locked doors. In both cases the in- 
terview may easily assume a confessional nature. 

Important principles have been developed for securing 
accurate and complete testimony in court. What actually 
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happened, the relation of what a witness remembers to 
what happened, and the relation of what he tells to what 
he remembers are three main problems, and are discussed 
by John H. Wigmore under the form of three principles, 
the principles of Perception, of Recollection, and of Nar- 
ration. 


(1) Assuming that the witness’ Recollection fairly represents and 
corresponds to his Perception; then if his Narration or Communica- 
tion fairly represents and corresponds to his Recollection, and is in- 
telligible by the Tribunal, the elements of testimonial value are com- 
plete; but not otherwise. ‘ 

The simplest form of testimonial statement (from which others 
may be conceived as deviations) is an (1) uninterrupted narrative 
(2) expressed in words (3) uttered orally (4) and intelligible directly 
by the tribunal.? 


When the witness tells his story in private the facts are 
likely to be told with some circumlocution but freely, but 
when he goes into court he is aware that he is to be exam- 
ined, which arouses defense mechanisms. 


(2) He is to have it (the story) dragged out of him piecemeal, 
disjointedly, by a series of questions. . . . In the first place 
then he is in the worst possible frame of mind to be examined — he 
is agitated, confused, and bewildered.? 


Experience indicates that a witness does best when (1) 
allowed to use a narrative form, (2) when least interrupt- 
ed, (3) when encouraged to follow a time order, and (4) 
when answers are not suggested by questions, but when 
questions are used simply to release narratives. Persons 


a H. Wigmore, Principles of Judicial Proof (Little, Brown & Co., 1913), 
p. 484, 


ne by Wigmore from Hints on Advocacy, by Richard Harris, Am. edit., 
» DP. 67. 
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display a variety of ways in “witnessing,” and hence the 


examiner must change his methods accordingly. (1) The 
rambling witness requires a close and catechetical exami- 
nation. (2) The dull and stupid witness calls for an inex- 
haustible patience on the part of the advocate. (3) The 
timid and self-conscious witness needs to have his atten- 
tion taken off the effects regarding himself or others that 
he imagines is going to be produced. (4) The bold and 
zealous witness is easily led astray by his own exaggerated 
egoism and is usually a dangerous witness from the stand- 
point of truth. (5) The hostile witness is of value to truth 
only in indirect ways, by studying his negative reactions 
— otherwise he is to be avoided. (6) The lying witness 
may be (a) an innocent liar, (b) a careless liar, or (c) a 
wilful liar. The classification suggests in itself the atti- 
tude to take toward him. (7) The flippant witness is to 
be circumvented, to be treated as a “wild animal ready to 
tear you if she should get near enough.” Her “frenzied 
exuberance” is to be encouraged, for thereby she will “give 
herself away.” (8) The dogged witness is to be approached 
by “getting little answers for little questions,” and to get 
him loosened up, and accustomed to talking. (9) The hes- 
itating witness is to be allowed to take his time. His 
weighing and balancing of answers needs to be studied. 
Sometimes, he may hesitate simply in order to be “scrupu- 
lously accurate.” (10) The nervous witness is to be dealt 
with gently and to be encouraged. (11) the humorous 
witness may have his good humor appealed to, and may 
be as he is, a jolly good fellow. (12) The cunning witness 
is not cunning so much as he thinks he is. He is to be met 
with cunning and needs to have his real character “shown 
up.” (13) The canting hypocrite is likely to believe in 
“religion and his own goodness,” and to approach a down- 
right lie by shirking it and by using phrases that disclose 
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his weaknesses. (14) The positive witness can be led into 
contradiction of what she or he has already said.* 

3. Through the personal confession of the worshipper, 
the priest becomes the interviewer. Again, trouble, in this 
case, “sin,” is worrying the confessee. He seeks the father 
confessor and feels that the freer and fuller he makes his 
confession the more thoroughly his sins will be forgiven. 
Hence, he is likely “to blurt it all out,” to make his con- 
fession sudden and complete. He believes in the priest as 
a worthy confidant, more trustworthy in “keeping a secret” 
than closest friends. In order to view the confession of 
sin more freely the priest may even receive the confession 
through a curtain. Sometimes a ritual is built up whereby 
individuals as a group may confess their manifold and 
grievous sins in a general way, but not as particular of- 
fenses. 

The sinner possesses a stronger urge to tell the whole 
truth even than the patient or the client; the former must 
face a physical examination, and the latter, a court trial. 
The sinner is stirred to tell all, for he cannot escape the 
Eye which seeth in secret and knoweth the innermost 
thoughts. 

It may not be inappropriate to refer here to the “imper- 
sonal confession,” providing the term is understood to 
mean not a complete degree of impersonal relations but 
rather a short-cut intimacy and a confidential relation 
largely assumed. It sometimes occurs when a person is 
away from home and is feeling’ homesick, or isolated, and 
craves to have some one to talk to, or “to pour out his 
troubles to.” He has broken relationships with some inti- 
mate friend or relative, and is seeking emotional relief. 


*Ba::d on discussions by W. C. Robinson in Forensic Oratory; a Manual for 
Advocates, 1893, p. 126, and Richard Harris, op. cit., pp. 65, 107. John H. Wig- 
more’s Principles of Judicial Proof (op, cit.), pp. 526-537. 
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Perhaps he feels guilty and is seeking an impartial and 
disinterested court before which to justify himself. 

A person “falls in” with some one on a train, or at some 
lounging place, and before he is aware of what he is doing, 
he is relating his personal troubles to some one who only 
a few moments before was “a perfect stranger.” This 
stranger has shown a sympathetic interest, and yet enough 
anonymity exists so that the talker’s defense mechanisms 
are not aroused. The talker does not expect that the strang- 
er will contact the former’s circle of personal friends. 
Hence, the conversation may take on “impersonal con- 
fession” traits. In this way the talker secures “relief of 
mind” without losing status within his groups “at home.” 
In fact, he may even picture himself as a martyr and see a 
martyr’s halo around his head as he proceeds to unravel 
his experiences to the casual acquaintance or stranger. 


(3) I remember the case of a “successful” business man who told 
me the story of his marital differences one night on the rear platform 
of an observation car. We had met the night before and talked of 
fishing. He made a very “complete statement,” although I could 
scarcely be termed an “intimate.” The next afternoon his wife and 
I were sitting together in almost the same place. She said: “Jim 
never talked to anyone; she couldn’t imagine what we found to talk 
about till one-thirty.” I said ‘fishing and politics,’ and added that 
‘your husband seemed to be a great fisherman.’ She replied that 
‘he was; he’d go off on long trips two or three times a year; but she 
wouldn’t go, — she hated fishing; he just couldn’t seem to understand 
her.’ And in a little while sne made her confession. I felt somewhat 
as I imagine a priest feels — but I had learned a good deal of soci- 
ology.* 


4. The journalist is an interesting type of interviewer. 
He is handicapped because he is not sent for, as is the doc- 
tor or lawyer. 


*Read Bain, “The Impersonal Confession and Social Research,” Journwat or 
Appuiep Sociotocy, May-June, 1925, p. 359. 
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(4) The interview, proper, however, is a difficult thing. It is the 
most subtle and most fascinating of all kinds of news gathering — 
and the most difficult.5 


He must make his own entree into the interviewee’s per- 
sonal life. He often must overtake persons who are shun- 
ning him, and secure a “story” from them against their 
wishes. As the symbol of publicity he is evaded by many 
different types of people, as different as the timid and the 
guilty. 

Both his difficulties and his desires for news are urgent 
and so often he goes to extreme lengths in forcing an inter- 
view, even using threats. Competition with the reporters 
of other newspapers stimulates him to make new and in- 
genuous attempts in securing a successful interview. He 
may even try to make the interviewee angry, and thus 
“give away” important secrets unintentionally and impul- 
sively in self-defense. He may assume the role of a host, 


thus placing the interviewee under obligations to him. At 
any rate his time is short and the urge for news is great. 
In consequence, he capitalizes both time and acquaintance 
to the limit. “He frames the questions and keeps the whole 


matter in his own hands.” Moreover, he has “a nose for 


news,” and manifests “a quick perception of news values in 
even chance remarks.” 

5. The detective is the chief expert in interviewing peo- 
ple who do not want to be interviewed. He resorts to all 
types of deception in order to attain his ends. In the most 
unexpected ways he appears on the scene— as a lucky 
fisherman in the mountains, in the guise of “a prominent 
citizen” at a banquet, or even a kindly stranger doing a 
friendly deed. He trails the “subject” for miles, hundreds 


* Harrington and Frankenberg, Essentials in Journalism (Ginn, 1912), p. 119. 
* Ibid., p. 129. 
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of miles, and when the latter feels that he is safe from pur- 
suit and all his defense mechanisms are relaxed the detec- 
tive, disguised, appears as an old farmer, a dancing part- 
ner, or a helpless cripple, and innocently obtains the long 
sought-for interview.’ 

Commissioner G. S. Dougherty in describing what he 
calls “the humane third degree” states that he does not 
rely on threats, piling up charges against the subject, or 
on “rough methods” and thus antagonizing the subject and 
making him stubborn, but that he tries to create an at- 
mosphere of confidence on the part of the suspect in him, 
the detective. He does this by being thoroughly human, 
by giving the suspect status, and even getting him to expe- 
rience a sense of pride in confessing.® 

6. Of all interviewers the social worker has much in 
common with the student of social research. Both are 
dealing with social problems, with conflict situations, with 
individuals as persons, with the nature of social stimuli and 
responses. The social worker has emphasized “the first 
interview.” It is suggested by Miss Richmond that the 
client’s home is the best place to hold the first interview. 
Here the client feels most at ease and here are opportuni- 
ties to consider the client in relation to his natural sur- 
roundings. This conclusion, however, overlooks the fact 
that the home surroundings are full of objects that act as 
inhibiting stimuli and prevent a “free and full confession.” 
Children or elders may be going in and out, or standing 
outside listening, and thus causing the client to make 
guarded statements. 


*Cf. G. S. Dougherty, The Criminal as a Human Being (Appleton, 1924), Ch. II. 
* Ibid., Ch. IV. 


t Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (Russell Sage Foundation, 1918), 
Ch. VI. 
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(5) One of the most important results of a successful first inter- 
view is the substitution of a personal relation and sense of loyalty 
for the client’s standard of behavior toward impersonal institutions. 
In so far as note-taking emphasizes the impersonal side, it is wiser 
to take no notes in the presence of the client that would not appear to 
him at once as the obvious and courteous thing to do. No rule can 
be laid down, however. The nature of the task and the conditions 
under which the interview is held must modify our method. The 
worker who can forget his pencil, visit a family for the first time, 
conduct a First Interview full of names, addresses, ages, and family 
details, and then come back to his office and dictate a clear and ac- 
curate statement, has at his command better technique than one who 
is the slave of a schedule or blank form. . . . When the history be- 
comes more personal in its nature, she (a certain medical-social 
worker) has the habit of dropping pen and pencil and all that would 


tend to interfere with spontaneity of intercourse.!° 


The social worker is beginning to distinguish between 
methods of interviewing and interviewing as a process, and 


to become aware of the need for understanding the nature 
of the process of interviewing as a necessary qualification 
for conducting an interview; he is focussing attention on 
studying the physical setting of the interview, on the kinds 
of persons the interviewer and the interviewee are, and on 
what each knows about the other.” 

7. The psychiatrist also has much to offer by way of 
technique of interviewing. It is his business to examine 
the hidden springs of action. Moreover, he brings to bear 
upon his problems a modern psychological training. 

In an “unpublished document” Dr. Adolf Meyer speaks 
of the necessity for “perfect privacy,” the choosing of “a 
quiet, confidential hour,” the avoidance of “self-humilia- 
tion” by the patient, and of “unnecessary argument.” 


* Ibid., pp. 127-8. 


™ Bradley Buell, “Interviews, Interviewers, and Interviewing,” The Family, May, 
1925, pp. 86-90. 
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(6) For any examination the mode of approach is absolutely de- 
cisive of the result. The reserve of the patient is usually a factor 
to be reckoned with, or, if not the reserve, at least the unwillingness 
to show a clear picture of decidedly peculiar experiences. It is, 
therefore, necessary to gain the confidence by treating the patient 
“as a sensible men or woman,” and, whenever the: patient does not 
speak freely, to begin with questions about whether they have all 
they need for their comfort, to pass some of the least irritating topics, 
such as will most likely elicit a pleasant answer and create a con- 
genial starting point.1? 


The psychiatrist suggests letting a patient talk “on and 
on.” The getting off of the point, the garrulity and so 
forth, throw light on the psychology of the patient’s mind 
and help the interviewer to evaluate and interpret the 
testimony. 

A successful opening for an interview is suggested by Dr. 
William Healy from his experiences in meeting parents of 
delinquent boys: 


(7) The opening of the interview with some such friendly and 
reasonable statement as the following has been found in itself to have 
a rationalizing effect. One may say: ‘Well, you people do seem to 
have a difficult affair on) your hands with this boy. Let’s sit down 
and talk it all over, and study it out together — how it all began and 
what’s going to happen. I’m at your service. Did you ever think 
it all out carefully? . . .” The response is nearly always gratifying.'® 


The psychoanalyst specializes in getting at data con- 
cealed beneath the threshold of the subconscious. He is 
dealing with the patient’s mental ills and trying to find out 
things about the patient which he does not know about 
himself. He is an expert in one of the subtle phases of 
interviewing whose procedure may at times approximate 
that of the hypnotist. 


® Quoted by Mary E. Richmond, ibid., p. 115. 
™ The Individual Delinquent (Little, Brown & Co., 1914), p. 35. 
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Since the patient is often in a very subnormal mental 
state, it is easy for a psychoanalyst to “dominate” the pa- 
tient and make the latter a sort of mental slave, extracting 
from him almost any type of confession that the sensitive 
patient feels is expected. 

The psychoanalyst specializes in drawing out from the 
patient his “forgotten” childhood experiences by subtle 
forms of suggestion. In getting an individual to tell about 
his emotional strains, dreams involving sex factors, and 
his inmost thoughts, the specialist first gets the patient’s 
complete confidence, and then by suggesting or even imag- 
ining happenings, often succeeds in getting a complete 
story. By unravelling a patient’s experiences and feel- 
ings the specialist in this field becomes an expert in making 
objective what, goes on in what to most individuals is the 
most inner sanctum of their personality. Sometimes the 
specialist is aided by the terrifying fears which haunt the 


patient’s mental life. At any rate psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts secure from their patients what a doctor or lawyer 
ordinarily does not get, and what a priest may only approx- 
imate, a picture of innermost feelings and thoughts. 


(To be followed in a subsequent issue of the Journat by an analysis of the process 
and technique of the personal interview in relation to social research.) 





Book Notes 


EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN COAL MINES. By Ben 


M. Sevexman and Mary Van Kueecx. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, pp. xxxv-+454. 


This is another of the Russell Sage Foundation’s studies of wage- 
earners’ participation in management and treats specifically of the 
Industrial Representation plan as established in the coal mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. An attempt has been made 
through the plan to provide an organized means of communication 
between employer and employee. An interesting sidelight on a tra- 
ditional employer attitude is given in the account of a reply made by 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors to Mr. Rockefeller. The 
time was considered inopportune to inaugurate the plan because the 
Chairman felt that it would be a public admission of the charges that 
the miners had no effective way to reach the management with their 
grievances. And further, that to move from a once-taken stand 
would be a confession of weakness on the part of the company! Is 


this rational? The plan has on the whole been responsible for better- 
ing living conditions and for bettering relationships between mana- 
gerial officials and miners, but it has failed to provide a real oppor- 
tunity for a partnership between labor and management. 


M.J.V. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS. By Watrer G. Beacu. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925, pp. xiv-+369. 


A social science breadth of view characterizes this volume. The 
group basis for the development of personality is adopted. Human 
nature, the first theme, is followed by chapters on “The Building of 
the Social Life,” through communication, conflict, and cooperation, 
which in turn lead into discussions of the social order, social insti- 
tutions, and social control. Four chapters are given to the economic 
order (as a phase of the social order). The style is clear, and the 
thought succinct and interesting. As the basis for an orientation 
course for beginning social science students, Dr. Beach has prepared 
a useful guide. Additional materials on the cooperation and accom- 
modation phases of social life, as well as an increased emphasis on 
the social psychological approach would enhance the value of the 


book. E. S. B. 
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THE AO NAGA TRIBE OF ASSAM: 4 Study in Ethnology and 
Sociology. By Wiiti1am Cartson Situ. Macmillan & Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, 1925, pp. xvii+244. 

As the title-page indicates, this book is published by direction of 
the Government of Assam. The London house of Macmillan handles 
it for the British possessions, and copies may be secured in America 
only from the author, at the University of Southern California. 

In this volume we have a noteworthy addition to a new and grow- 
ing body of literature, in which the concepts and methods of ethnol- 
ogy, social psychology, and sociology are made to mutually interpret 
and reinforce one another, with illuminating results. 

The book, which is attractively bound and excellently illustrated, 
presents a detailed picture of the Ao Nagas, among whom the author 
spent some time as a missionary. This material he interprets from 
the viewpoint of a competent scholar, experienced field worker, and 
university teacher, along the two-fold line of sociology and ethnology. 

Of especial interest and value to sociologists is the chapter entitled 
“Changes Through Contacts with More Advanced Peoples.” The 
“Conclusion” likewise, constitutes a valuable sociological contribu- 
tion, dealing with the relation between missionary activity and the 
processes of social and cultural change among “preliterate” peoples. 

An “Introduction” and numerous footnotes are added from the 
pen of Dr. J. H. Hutton, Honorary Director of Ethnography for the 
British Government in Assam. C.M.C. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS. By L. L. Tuurston. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925, pp. xvi+237. 


This volume is a compact presentation of the most important and 
useful statistical concepts. A number of problems are suggested as 
student exercises with very occasional references to statistical litera- 


ture. E. F. Y. 


MY MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS. By Cuauncey M. De- 
pew. Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. x-+417. 


Political observations of men from Lincoln and Greeley to Cool- 
idge are given in this autobiography of an attorney for a large rail- 
road corporation and nationally known figure. 
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A CENSUS ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN VILLAGES: Being a 
Study of the 1920 Census Data for 177 Villages Scattered Over 
the United States. By Lutuer Fry. Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York, 1925, pp. xvi+165. 

This study shows that the villages of the South have the poorest 
school attendance; employ twice as many children, and twice as 
many women in domestic service as the villages of any other section. 
They have eighteen times as many Negroes, consequently the small- 
est percentage of native whites, but the largest percentage of native 
white parentage. There is little unequal sex or age distribution in 
the South, but Middle West villages tend to “old people’s homes.” 
The Far Wesv has the highest percentage of single men and lowest 
percentage of single women. There are 88 men to every 100 women 
in the Middle West and 105 in the Far West. The open country has 
25 per cent more children under ten years of age than the villages. 
There are 183 children to every 100 fecund married women in the 
rural districts and 157 in the villages. H. G. D. 


INSTINCT. By. L. L. Bernarp. Henry Holt & Company, 1924, 
pp. ix-+550. 
The book is built around Chapters VIII and IX in which is made 


an elaborate classification and analysis of the variety of ways in 
which the term instinct is used in hundreds of different senses and 
with such loose and contradictory shades of meaning as to make it 
almost valueless as a scientific concept. The ordinary psychological 
usage of instinct limits it to “those definite response processes or 
action-patterns which are inherited.” But much which might be 
viewed as inherited the author contends is habit formation, substi- 


9? 


tuting for an “instinct theory,” a theory of environmental pressures 
acting upon highly sensitized protoplasm that can respond, and a 
theory based on biological formulae combined with concepts of ob- 
jective social control. 


CHILD MARRIAGES. By Mary E. Ricumonp and Frep S. Hatt. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1925, pp. 159. 

The millennium, so far as child welfare is concerned, has not yet 
been reached. In fourteen states boys may marry at the age of four- 
teen and girls at twelve, if the parents consent. In addition, many 
marriages take place earlier because of the ease with which false 
declarations of age may be made. As a result more than two-thirds 
of a million people in America today have been child brides or have 
been married to child brides. The book is based on the census and 
supplementary field studies. W. C. S. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE CONSUMER. A STATISTI- 
CAL INDEX. By Wuuiam A. Berrince, Emma A. Wins- 
Low, and Ricwarp A. Fiurnn. A. W. Shaw & Company, Chi- 
cago and New York, 1925. 


The writers of the essays in this volume present three different 
suggestions for measuring consumers’ purchasing power. Dr. Ber- 
ridge uses an index based on earnings of industrial workers which is 
then converted into commodity purchasing power. Dr. Winslow uses 
actual expenditures as secured from family budgets. Mr. Flinn 
uses the ratio between number of applicants for work and actual 
employment available at the public employment offices. The basic 
method used in the construction of these new barometers remains 
unchanged. All produce empirical statistical formulae. They bring 
us no nearer to an understanding of the sources of the economic and 
social forces at play in the rise and fall of market-demand. 


E. F. Y. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Emory S. Bocarpus. 
Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, 1925, pp. 495. 


We have here the fourth edition revised of a work which has dem- 
onstrated by twelve years’ experience its admirable fitness for begin- 
ning students in sociology. The present edition displays the same 
large, clear type, rendered still more attractive by a finer grade of 
paper. Footnotes and new sections are added in many places and 
other improvements enhance the volume. But more important even 
than these useful adjuncts is the author’s admirable grasp and pene- 
tration with respect to the field of sociology, and his extremely lucid 
treatment of the subject from the point of view of the various groups, 
in membership with which the student is living every day. 


C.M. C. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD. By Birp 
T. Batpwin and L. I. Stecner. D. Appleton & Company, 
1925, pp. v-+305. 

Three years’ observations concerning normal and superior chil- 
dren from two to six years of age in the Pre-school Laboratories of 
the Child Welfare Research Station of the Iowa State University are 
reported upon in this text. Experiments in intelligence, learning; mo- 
tor coordination, and so on, are described. Chapter XI gives original 
materials on the social development of the child, particularly in con- 
nection with his first social contacts, and his cooperating with the 
group. These are important sociologically and need to be continued 
at length under many varieties of conditions. E. S. B. 
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EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN STEEL WORKS. By Ben 
M. Secexman. Russel Sage Foundation, New York, 1924. 
The volume is a report of one of a’ series of investigations, being 
undertaken by the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell 
Sage Foundation into wage-earners’ participation in management. 
The industrial representation plan of the Minnequa Steel Works of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has offered the present theme. 
While the plan has a limited scope of possibilities at present, due to 
the fact that the huge interests strategically in control of steel are 
non-participators, yet it has accomplished much toward recognizing 
the human side of the worker. If the report shows anything, it 
reveals that truly industrial democratic relationships in industry can 
only be brought about by organization within an industry as a whole. 
The methods used by the investigators will be of value to those in- 
terested in social surveys and in research work. M. J. V. 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING. By Martin J. 
Stormzanp. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924, pp. 
xiii+-375. 

Not infrequently some pedagogue shouts “Eureka” and then sets 
forth on a crusade to impose upon a benighted world his pet scheme 
as the only hope of salvation. This author, however, offers no special 
panacea for all our educational ills. While several current methods 
of teaching are presented and evaluated, no single standardized iech- 
nique is urged upon the teacher because there are differences in 
teachers, in pupils, in subject matter and in conditions. The author’s 
purpose is not to present an authoritative set of rules but to bring 
the teacher into an attitude of open-mindedness where she will be 
willing to experiment with different methods to find what will prove 
most successful in a given situation. The book is designed both for 
normal students and teachers in actual ser ‘ice. 


WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH? By Georce A. Coz. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925, pp. ix+-97. 

Industry, education, religion, politics, are all sick, and consequently 
youth is rampant. There is a lack of education in “the vocation of 
living, religion is slow to adopt religious education, industry has sold 
itself to the god of things as they are and politics is its handmaiden.” 
One solution for “what ails our youth” is to make them “one of the 
constant factors in the whole social control.” The book is provoc- 
ative of new thinking. E. S. B. 
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IMMIGRATION. By Henry Pratr Farrcuitp. The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 


Professor Fairchild has revised his well known volume on immigra- 
tion, bringing into it the most important migratory developments of 
the past decade. One looks at once for the discussion of the Act of 
May 26, 1924, and is rewarded by a clear, simple exposition of the 
main features of our present immigration laws. The chapter on 
Americanization shows that the author has a clear and distinct un- 
derstanding of this difficult problem, although some may take issue 
with his interpretation of the methods involved in the process. If 
the process be a matter of the emotions rather than the intellect, 
cannot the former be directed? It is to be regretted that some of the 
important tables have not been brought up to 1920. The revised 
edition, however, is sure to find a new welcome in the growing field 
of contributions on the subject of the immigrant. M. J. V. 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. By Mary M. Arxeson. The 
Century Company, 1924, pp. ix+331. 


Of the various books dealing with rural problems, this is the main 
one given to a discussion of the rural woman and her problems. In 
fourteen chapters the author treats of the rural woman and her home, 
children, the school, the church, the community. The treatment is 
detailed and constructive. A later edition might give more attention 
to the sociology of the rural family and to the underlying social proc- 
esses. The rural woman in her international as well as national in- 
terests and as a leader of new social ideas in the rural community 
would be worth while topics for separate chapters. E. S. B. 


TRADITION AND JAZZ. By Frep L. Pattee. The Century Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 289. 


Mr. Pattee, a critic of American literature, protests vigorously and 
yet with poise against our scofflaw poetry, jazzmanias, and rapid 
tempo in all things; and pleads for contemplation, the spiritual, and 
a seeking of the real heart rather than the husks of life. The author 
indicts colleges and universities for drawing off their best teachers 
to be deans and presidents by means of respectable salaries and 
honorary degrees, leaving the students to be listless victims of second- 
rate teachers — mere talkers and droners over manuscripts. 
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A LEGACY TO WAGE EARNING WOMEN. By Lucitze Eaves 


and Associates. Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass., 1925, pp. 135. 


The report of an ably directed survey of the gainfully employed 
women of Brattleboro, Vermont, and of the relief which they have 
received from the Thomas Thompson Trust furnishes the subject 
matter of this interesting book. There is shown througout a com- 
prehensive grasp of the real situation of the woman who works — 
her social, religious, moral, and industrial life has been caught by 
the investigation. One of the principal conclusions is that these 
women suffer excessively from seasonal unemployment. A lack of 
interest and enthusiasm in their occupations may be caused by the 
fact that no definite efforts have been made to fit them into places 
adapted for them. More enlightening studies of this nature ar: 
needed by industrial towns, so that they may become fully cognizant 
of the needs of an important part of their population. M.J.V. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. By Louis Berman. The Century 
Company, 1925, pp. xiii+303. 


The differences between one person and another are traced by the 
author chiefly to differences in functioning of the endocrine or duct- 
less glands. Wilson is referred to as showing characteristics of a 
pituitary-centered type of individual, and Harding as displaying 
adrenal-centered traits. While this “single-theory” explanation of 
personality is only a part of the whole story, and while social inter- 
action and social culture factors are omitted, yet Dr. Berman has 
made a distinct and worthy contribution to scientific understanding 
of human nature. E. S: B. 


THE BASIS OF RACE ADJUSTMENT. By T. J. Woorrer. Ginn 
& Company, 1925, pp. viii+258. 


Sympathetic and intelligent cooperation between the white and 
colored populations of the United States is considered “the basis 
of race adjustment.” The white man’s problems in this mutual un- 
dertaking are viewed as those of “self-control in difficult situations” 
and of “adjusting American institutions so as to give the maximum 
service in aiding the belated race.” The Negro’s problems are those 
of “self-development, of cultivating family life, industry, thrift, and 
moral stamina.” 





Periodical Notes 


Rural Case Work. In Wisconsin, traveling Free Chest Clinics are 
helping to solve the tuberculosis problem among rural people. H. E. 
Dearholt, Rural Case Work, Hospital Social Service, May, 1925, pp. 
265-73. 


The Modernization of International Law. National -principles of 
conduct need to be revised and made to conform with international 
needs, and international relations need to be controlled by the desire 
to promote justice among nations. George G. Wilson, Amer. Polit. 
Science Rev., May, 1925, pp. 268-77. 


The Ruin of Rome and its Lessons for Us. The social strata in 
which ability may reasonably be expected to be generated are di- 
minishing in number. Modern civilizations are recruiting themselves 
from the feeble-minded, the casual laborers, and the un-employables. 
F.C. S. Shiller, Eugenics Rev., April, 1925, pp. 1-11. 


The Statistician and the Population Problem. ‘There has always 
been a replacement of one group of people above, by another equally 
good from below. We must shift from a glorification of the upper 
strata to a more generous recognition of the inherent worth of the 
great mass of mankind. L. I. Dublin, Jour. Amer. Statistical Ass’n, 
March, 1925, pp. 1-12. 


Age and Youth in Social Ethics. The social sceptics and nihilists 
of our own day, though they claim to be scientific, bold, truthful, 
and truth-seeking, are as prejudiced, arrogant, and superficial as the 
inveterate reactionaries whom they denounce. Science lends no sup- 
port to dogmatic pessimism or to sweeping indictments of humanity; 
it does not ignore whole series of facts because narrow-minded peo- 
ple have interpreted them. It is cautious, seeing life steadily, and 
seeing it whole. V. S. Yarros, Intern. Jour. of Ethics, April, 1925, 
pp. 278-88. 
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The Genesis of the Self and Social Control. Social control depends 
upon the degree to which the individuals in society are able to assume 
the attitudes of the others who are involved with them in common 
endeavors. G. H. Mead, Intern. Jour. of Ethics, April, 1925, pp. 
251-77. 


The Origin of Hampton Institute. Hampton is the outgrowth of a 
firm belief in the ability of the Negro to rise. It originated in the 
educational campaign among the contrabands of Eastern Virginia 
during the Civil War. F. P. Jackson, Jour. of Negro History, April, 
1925, pp. 131-149. 


Is the Conditioned Reflex the Unit of Habit? The conditioned re- 
flex is not, as Watson once claimed, the unit of habit. It lacks the 
relative robustness of ordinary habit and does not account for the 
highly stable habits. George Humphrey, Jour. of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, April, 1925, pp. 10-16. 


Le Mir Russe et la Communisme. Social evolution may be meas- 
ured by the degree to which the individual in the state, in the com- 
munity, and in the family possesses a voice in the control of these. 
The Russian Mir was enfranchising, but Russian communism has not 
been in reality for the great majority. M. Zvorkinc, La Reforme So- 
ciale, April, 1925, pp. 211-229. 


On the Distribution of Population over the Land. The extent and 
resources of the earth, despite new inventions, give a limit to popu- 
lation, but population will probably not approach this limit, for it 
will be checked by conscious restriction of births, or by a fall in 
standards of living sufficient to check further increases. C. B. Faw- 
cett, Sociological Rev., April, 1925, pp. 85-104. 


Indeterminate Sentence and Parole System. Better methods are 
needed for determining how long a prisoner shall be detained in 
prison and when he should be released. The success of parole de- 
pends on what assistance is provided the released man in the way 
of employment, personal encouragement, and so on. Edward Lind- 
sey, Jour. of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1925, pp. 9-126. 
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The Problem of the County Jail. The public needs to be educated 
to think of the county jail not wholly as a place of punishment, but 
also as a place of rehabilitation. Ruth D. Wheeler, Jour. of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, Feb., 1925, pp. 620-30. 


The Summer Camp as an Agency of Education. The summer camp 
is a new type of social institution— “the most important step in 
education that America has given the world.” It is an interesting 
experiment in cooperative living. Symposium. Religious Education, 
June, 1925, pp. 178-218. 


Spiritual Conditions in the United States. The reactionary ele- 
ments which are being displayed in American life since the war are 
useful in that they tend to arouse leaders everywhere to positions 
of offense or defense, and by so doing, put to an end that comfort- 
able acceptance of things which is the standing danger of a safe and 
prosperous people. S. K. Ratcliffe, Hibbert Journal, July, 1924, pp. 
635-43. 


Is Your Town Fit for a Child? The public school system should 


train some people for social work. Profiteers in the faults of youth 
should be restrained through community control of public opinion. 
Recreation facilities for boys and girls are preventive of delinquency. 
Self-complacency is not for social engineers. Delinquency must be 
faced squarely as a community product and responsibility. Miriam 
Van Waters, The Survey, Oct. 15, 1924, pp. 94-95. 





Social Fiction Notes 


POINTS OF HONOR. By Tuomas Boyp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1925. 


Written in Thomas Boyd’s irresistible style, these short stories, all 
real echoes of the World War, are well worth reading. Each reveals 
an individual whose conduct is at some particularly critical moment 
conditioned by an ideal of honor. The courage of a lieutenant is 
questioned, he overhears a disparaging account of himself. Later, 
wounded and lying in the hospital, he escapes so that he may lead 
these men to success. They must change their opinion of him! 

Another, an adjutant, cold, disliked, even hated, shows the metal 
of the warrior when he braves a barrage to straighten out the mess 
caused by an inexperienced leader. Afterward, pointing to his legs, 
“Major, don’t you think you’d better have these things cut off? They 
are utterly useless now.” And so on, each story revealing an entirely 
human episode, some ironic, some humorous, all pathetic to a degree. 

The author states in the preface that his war story “Through the 
Wheat” created an impression that he hated war. These short 
stories he hopes may serve to correct that impression. Says he, “Hate 
War! Hate the ambitious who cause the wars and the financiers 
who grow fat on them. . . . If we must hate, let us hate causes; it 
is futile to hate effects.” M. J. V. 


PROCESSIONAL. By Joun Howarp Lawson. Thomas Seltzer, 
New York, 1925. 


One of the most discussed plays of the current season, this drama 
is an expressionistic study of American life in the era of jazz. It 
may be said to be an indictment against the lawless and frivolous 
manner of living indulged in by so many today. The author has 
caught the rapid spirit and the hilariousness of this class in a fine 


manner. M. J. V. 





Social Work Notes 


Tue Carirornia Conrerence oF SociaL Work drew a record at- 
tendance exceeding its own previous records and those of similar 
state conferences. About 2,000 attended the general and the five 
section meetings. The central theme was ways and means of dealing 
with the problems associated with the unprecedented growth of Cali- 
fornia’s population. The relation of mental hygiene to social work, 
the social worker’s approach to immigrant groups, the attitudes of 
social workers to the various racial and national groups, and admin- 
istrative problems, came into these discussions. 


A stupy of the turnover of the professional staff of the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau of Chicago for five successive years, ending 
December 31, 1924, shows net percentages of 13.3, 20.6, 34.3, 41.3, 
22.2 per cent, This situation can no doubt be duplicated in many 
other agencies. A complex of factors operate to produce this lack 
of stability in professional social work. The evil effects upon the 
character of service rendered are fortunately on occarion compen- 
sated in part by the fact that opportunity is thus provided for the 
entry of new blood and better trained workers. It is not known to 
what extent social agencies use this opportunity to improve their 
personnel. 


“THE TIME must come when social agencies will recognize the val- 
idity of research as a legitimate part of their work even as industry 
has recognized that the establishment of research laboratories is nec- 
essary to its development. We are referring l.ere to the need for 
reviewing and evaluating the work as it is being done in terms of 
standards and methods which have been developed in the field. 
Such studies partake of the nature of case reviews, statistical treat- 
ment of data collected which can be so treated, the development and 
testing of administrative principles and procedure and passing judg- 
ment on the basis of actual data on the effectiveness of the work done 
in the light of such knowledge and criteria as may be available.”! 


*M. J. Karpf, 4 Social Audit of a Social Service Agency, p. 197 ff. 








International Notes 


Mexican immigrants to the United States, approximating 100,000 
a year, and coming in to meet seasonal labor needs but lying idle and 
unorganized or disorganized economically and socially, create a se- 
rious problem. If restriction is coming, then arrangements mutually 
agreed upon between the United States and Mexico are in order, 
rather than short-sighted legislation by either nation alone. 


War-LikE gestures on the Pacific Ocean by any nation engender 
rather than allay suspicion. Conferences for discussion of trouble- 
some attitudes and problems tend to remove distrust and to open 
avenues of hope. It is to be hoped that the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations held at Honolulu in July will prove the beginning of a per- 
manent organization for mutual understanding and good will among 
the nations bordering on the Pacific. 


Wirx fifty-five nations in the League of Nations, including 1,400,- 
000,000 people, the fate of the League still hangs in the balance. 
The main charge against it is that it is built on a war-time and con- 
flict psychology rather than an accommodation psychology. Its ul- 
timate success or failure, however, may depend on the attitudes of 
those participating in it and of the peoples represented by it. If 
these peoples and their leaders will measure up to the largest needs 
of the times, the League may make itself over into an adequate insti- 
tution even as the Colonial Confederacy in 1783-89 was able to do. 


Europe is still deadlocked. The election of von Hindenburg has 
convinced France that if she “lets up ”on her “control” policy in 
Europe, Germany will be “at her throat” within a few years, and 
that the result will be disastrous to her. The chances of both France 
and Germany changing their attitudes from hateful competition to 
mutual cooperation are slim indeed. A world opinion and institu- 
tion strong enough to guarantee satisfactory security: to France and 
to check aggressiveness in Germany is needed. 
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